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A Foreword 


Dear Reader: 


The year 1956 is the silver anniversary of 
the founding of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, completing 25 years of representation 
of the professional air line pilot, to raise 
his position to its present status. 

It would be impossible, in many volumes, 
to tell the history of this organization. 
There iS no man who knows the entire history 
or who can set down the contributions of the 
many individuals, who helped in the building 
of this profession and this Association. It 
can only be pieced together from the records 
and memories of many people. However, we 
believe it appropriate at this point in our 
existence, to pause and reflect on our 
origins, our accomplishments, our defeats, 
and our future. The aviation industry, the 
air line piloting profession, and this ASso- 
ciation have come a long way Since a small 
group of pilots in 1931 conceived and acted 
upon the idea of forming an association of 
air line pilots, dedicated to the promotion 
of the welfare of their profession. 

Although we have made tremendous progress 
during the past 25 years, there can be no 
relaxing in our efforts. We must, of course, 
jealously protect what we have accomplished, 
constantly examining the present to determine 
whether it is adapted to a modern society, 

a dynamic industry, and the needs of our mem- 
bers; and plan and act wisely for the future. 
Within the past 25 years, the aviation 

industry has grown into a major, complex 
industry, indispensable to our modern, surg- 
ing economy. The problems, however, facing 
this industry today, are tremendous. This 
Association has, through all its past years, 
been an important part of this industry and 
its welfare is hinged to it. We have grown 
Similarly in size and complexity. As a re- 
sult, the industry and representing problems, 
which we face today, have increased propor- 
tionately. We stand, however, on a firm 
foundation to meet and solve these problems 
as a result of the contributions of those 
many individuals, who have given freely of 
their time and effort to the welfare of their 
fellow pilots throughout these past 25 years. 
It is to these men, that we dedicate this 
Silver Anniversary Issue of The AIR LINE 
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The ALPA Home Office, symbol of the modern Air Line Pilots Association 


ALPA Has Meant Many Things To Many Pilots, But Its Most Enduring Achievement 
Is The Development Of A Modern Profession And The Standards To Represent It 


[his year the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation celebrates its Silver Anniver- 
sary and looks back over a quarter 
century as a vital part of the nation’s 
most dynamic industry. 

During these 25 years, air transport 
has grown from a novelty for the 
hardy to a commonplace means of 
transportation for everyone. Techno- 
cracy has produced tomorrow’s four- 
engine jets, already designed and on 
order, from the open-cockpit, single- 
engine jobs of yesterday. And along 
with this ever-changing face of avia- 
tion, today’s highly-specialized, profes- 
sional air line pilot has developed a 
great profession that had its first roots 
in the early-day barnstormers and mail 
pilots. 


Vast Progress 

The greatness of the changes that 
have taken place is a study in vivid 
contrasts. Probably few of us, taking 
for granted what we enjoy today, are 
aware of the vast progress that has 
tacen place. By the same token, it is 
a safe assumption that few, if any, 
of those early pioneers and original 
founders of ALPA envisioned the phe- 
ncmenal development of the air trans- 
port industry and the growth of ALPA 
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By Ed Modes 


Editor, THe Air Line Pitot 


into the efficient, highly-respected rep- 
resenting organization that exists to- 
day. 

The expansion and scope of air 
transport can be readily visualized by 
comparison of just a few figures. For 
example, during the first six months of 
1932, all American air lines combined 
carried 248,954 passengers, less than 
500,000 a year. In 1954, the last fig- 
ures available, the regularly-scheduled 
air lines flew 35,184,000 passengers, 
more than 70 times as many. In 1935, 
6,455 persons, including 503 first pilots 
and 248 co-pilots, were employed by 
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. symbolizes the progress made 
by the U.S. airline industry during 
the past 25 years. ALPA’s signifi- 
cant role in this epoch-making quar- 
ter-century of transportation is the 
theme of this special edition of THE 
Ar Line Pinot. 











the air lines. Air lines today employ 
118,000. It was news in 1933, when 
UAL announced a San Francisco-Chi- 
cago schedule of 1534 hours for its 
“new high-speed Boeings.” Today’s 
schedules fly coast-to-coast in a little 
more than half that time. 


ALPA's Role 

The ALPA of today has grown in 
proportion to the industry and is the 
product of both physical growth and 
the development and refinement of 
representing concepts and democratic 
structure. Some comparisons are inter- 
esting. 

The nucleus of ALPA was really 
seven men, meeting in the secrecy of 
hotel rooms for fear of reprisals, dur- 
ing 1930. In December of 1955, 
ALPA’s membership in all categories 
stood at slightly more than 10,400, of 
which close to 10,000 were actively fly- 
ing members. 

Or take the official organizational 
meeting of ALPA held in July, 1931. 
Less than 20 pilot members attended. 
Or, the first Convention in 1932; it 
had 24 delegates. By contrast, the 13th 
Convention, held in November, 1954, 
had more than 240 delegates. Many of 
ALPA’s 1955 Master Executive Coun- 
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cils are larger than these original 
ALPA groups. 

ALPA’s first office was a one-room 
walk-up over a real estate office. To- 
day, ALPA is housed in a modern, 
efficient, two-story office building at 
Chicago’s Midway Airport, and, in 
addition, has a Washington office, 
three regional offices located in New 
York, Miami, and Los Angeles, and a 
number of local Council offices. 

In its formative years, ALPA had 
one employee. Today, it has 71 full- 
time employees. In addition to the 
President and Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, there are 17 professional staff 
members, 21 secretarial and steno- 
graphic employees, 19 clerical, 8 re- 
gional, and 4 maintenance. ALPA’s 
pilot payroll last year about equalled 
the payroll of all staff members and 
was almost as large as that of a small 
airline. 

All of this, is of course, a very con- 
crete indication of the physical growth 
of ALPA and all of it very necessary 
to the functioning of ALPA. But in the 
final analysis, it is a result, not a cause, 
and essentially the result of the devel- 
opment of modern concepts of what a 
truly democratic and truly air line 
pilot professional representing organi- 
zation should be. 


Democratic Structure 

This more intangible development of 
basic concepts of complete and dem- 
ocratic representation was _ evolved 
through several reorganizations, each 
bringing ALPA closer to what it is 
today. 

For example, when ALPA was first 
founded, co-pilots did not have status 
in the Association and were not ac- 
cepted into membership for several 


years after its formation. Even then 
they only had a partial voice. It was 
not until the late 1940’s, that co-pilots 
had an equal voice and were permitted 
to hold office. As late as 1947, ALPA 
was essentially, and for all practical 
purposes, governed, aside from the 
Constitution, by the Central Executive 
Council—a body composed only of 
pilots who flew into or through Chi- 
cago. In that year, this body was re- 
placed by the Executive Board, which 
spread representation more _ evenly 
among all airlines. From 1951 to 1953, 
after considerable study and investiga- 
tion, ALPA was organized into its 
present structure. 


Checks And Balances 

Today, in contrast to those early 
days, ALPA’s organizational structure 
is built around a framework of checks 
and balances and a ladder that leads 
directly from the individual to the 
highest organizational level. Broadly, it 
encompasses these prerequisitive con- 
siderations of democratic self-govern- 
ment: 

» There can be no unilateral deci- 
sions. 

» There can be no minority rule. 

» There can be no arbitrary estab- 
lishment of policy. 

>» There must be retention of the 
identity of the individual and channels 
for expression of his opinions while still 
preserving the unity of the organiza- 
tion as a collective whole. 


Progress Reviewed 
One has only to go back over the 
pages of ALPA history to find many 
concrete examples of the progress, that 
has been made. 
For example, ALPA was nine years 





Many of us are whisked away 
quite suddenly by Mother Nature 
and this is perhaps the kinder way. 
Others of us are given an eviction 
notice and we have time to weigh 
our lives, to savor once again the 
good things and to ignore the bad 
ones. 

An eviction notice has been served 
on me, but I am a hard man to be 
put off the premises. I have plenty 
of time to look back. 


If I had my life to do over again, 
I should have to choose some group 
to be identified with, doctors, ar- 





Thoughts In Passing 
By Capt. Hiram Wilson Sheridan 


It is the lot of every man that he 
comes to the time that he must take 
his leave. 


chitects, pedagogists, financiers. - I 
thought of this matter for some time. 

If I had my life to do over again, 
I would choose the air line pilots. 
The choice is made on the basis of 
fine quality. The pilots are very good 
men. 

It is hard to account for the high 
quality because men do tend to aver- 
age out. There must be something 
cleaner about the life. The pilot does 
his work above the earthly struggles 
and contentions, above the spoor of 
man. Perhaps some of the cleanness 
of the sky rubs off on him. No one 
knows. 

But I do know that if I had the 
choice once more I should choose 
the air line pilots. That’s my group. 
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in negotiating its first agreement. Th-t 
was signed with American Airlines ‘4 
1939. And even this was a compar: - 
tively simple document. It was anoth r 
six years, before agreements we 
signed with all major carriers, when : 
agreement was signed with PAA 
1945. 

Today ALPA has agreements wi 
39 air lines and during a typical ye 
will negotiate several hundred emplo 
ment agreement documents coverin - 
those carriers. These agreements cov 
not only pay and working conditio: 
but have incorporated true job prote 
tion and safety provisions, that we: 
unheard of even 15 years ago. Actual] 
ALPA must conclude an agreeme: 
with a carrier‘every two or three day 
to keep up to-date. 


Today, too, the mark of a true pre- 
fession is upon the air line pik 
through the development of profe 
sional participation in the industr 
that goes far beyond mere job per 
formance. Perhaps the best example of 
where ALPA stands today in this re 
spect is found in its participation in 
air safety and other industry projects. 
It is a development that has had a 
long and detailed chronological his- 
tory. But in general, it can be traced 
in a very simple manner through a 
few key words: (1) Concern; (2) Vol- 
untary assumption of obligations be- 
cause of that concern; (3) Develop- 
ment of a responsible program to dis- 
charge these obligations. It has been 
only during the past five years that 
this true professionalism has come to 
complete fruition. Through the devel- 
opment of what has become known as 
the “user” or “consumer” viewpoint 
(the pilots), in air safety, ALPA today 
participates in the operational factor 
of air safety, including all of its myriad 
phases ranging from aircraft design 
and evaluation and airport develop- 
ment to regulations covering opera- 
tions. 


Physical And Philosophical Aspects 

Thus it is from two standpoints that 
ALPA’s growth and progress must be 
measured—its physical growth as well 
as its philosophical growth that have 
developed standards for a profession 
and organization to reflect those stand- 
ards and represent that profession. It 
is a story, that can’t be told in any one 
article nor from any one viewpoint. 
but can be measured only by the ap- 
plication of many yardsticks. In order 
to tell that story, this Silver Anniver 
sary edition is devoted exclusively t: 
ALPA’s progress, in many different 
areas, during its 25 years of servic 
to air transport. 
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_1930--Saga Of Success -- 1956 


A Pilot Looking At The Past Quarter Century Of ALPA's Not Always Unturbulent History 





With Its Victories As Well As Defeats, Analyzes What It Has Meant To Him As A Pilot 


One cold winter night in 1930, an 


e:hausted air mail pilot landed his 


si gle-engine plane at the Chicago air- 
port and taxiied to the small hangar 
that served as operations headquarters 
fc» his airline. Worn to a frazzle by an 
edecially difficult flight in marginal 
w -ather—coming right on the heels of 
fie straight days of winter flying—he 
was glad to be home. Tomorrow he 
would be off duty for the first time in 
week and he would spend the day 
xing with his family and friends. 
Scarcely had he reached his modest 
home and pulled off his shoes when the 
telephone rang. It was his boss, the 
chief pilot. 

“Dave,” began the man on the other 
end in a plaintive tone, “I need you 
tomorrow for the Omaha flight. We 
have nobody else to cover this trip.” 


A Tired Pilot 

The tired pilot’s face fell with dis- 
appointment. Already exhausted from 
six consecutive days in the cockpit, 
climaxed by today’s unhappy 600 miles 

most of it under low, threatening 
clouds that had spewed snow in his 
face, keeping him only a few hundred 
feet above the trees—he was in no 
mood for more of the same tomorrow. 
He needed rest and time to compose 
his tattered nerves. 

“George,” he remonstrated, “I’ve 
flown 37 hours since last Wednesday. 
I’m dead on my feet.” 

But all his entreaties fell upon dead 
ears. The man at the other end of the 
wire had plaints of his own. “Dave, I 
don’t have enough pilots and I can’t 
help it. ’'ve got to use you tomorrow. 
Be here. . . .” He hung up. 

[he dishevelled pilot sank back into 
his chair and buried his head in his 
hands. His bloodshot eyes burned like 
hot stones. His body was heavy as lead, 
weary from fatigue; deep inside his 
tired brain cold fury blazed. He sat 
quietly for a moment, turning over in 
his mind the events of the past few 
months which had brought him to the 
in-vitable crisis now facing him. Re- 
seitment overpowered him for several 
m nutes but as his anger gradually sub- 
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By Capt. W. J. Hull 
Capital Airlines 


bn, 


Dave Behncke, one of the founders of ALPA, 





and its first president from 1931 to 1951. 


sided, driven from his martyred con- 
science by reason, his thought processes 
once again became clear and now his 
brain sprang into dynamic action. His 
mind was made up in a flash. No use 
waiting longer! 


Time For Action 


Grabbing the same phone from 
whence the disturbing message had 
come, he quickly called a close friend, 
another pilot. 

“Larry, this is Dave. I have to go out 
again tomorrow, curse the luck, and I 
won’t be able to see you. But I’m so 
mad I want you to see if you can round 
up the other boys who are in town and 
see if they can all come over here to 
my house for a meeting tonight. The 
time has come for us to act. Do you 
think you can find Monty and Ray and 
the rest of the boys?” 

Satisfied with the reply, he put down 
the phone and as he settled back once 
again with his thoughts, serenity now 
began to replace his anger. As he medi- 
tated, determination was etched boldly 
upon his features. He was making the 
plans, which were destined to change 
the course of his life and eventually 
help shape the future course of a fledg- 


ling industry, which was to become 
within a generation a giant in the 
world’s business. 

This man was David L. Behncke. 
From the hypothetical instance out- 
lined above—although it was typical 
of conditions at the time—and other 
secret meetings of the original band of 
seven stalwart men, the Air Line Pilots 
Association emerged, a new, but then 
despised name in the infant airline in- 
dustry. 


ALPA's First Meeting 

The first recorded official meeting of 
the nucleus group of ALPA was held 
in the Troy Lane Hotel during 1930. 
Present at this meeting were J. L. 
(Monty) Brandon (UAL), Walter A. 
Hallgreen (AA), R. L. Smith (NWA), 
L. W. Harris (AA), another pilot, whom 
for some reason the records shroud in 
anonymity, and, of course, Dave 
Behncke. This was not the first attempt 
to organize pilots. There was in exist- 
ence a group known as the National 
Air Pilots Association (NAPA), com- 
posed of mail pilots. However, there 
did not exist an organization “run by, 
for, and solely in the interest of air line 
pilots,” which these men envisioned. 
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Small in stature and because of this 
weakness a cinch to be forced to the 
floor for a 9-count on more than one 
occasion in the ensuing years, this 
clandestine little union, under Behncke’s 
leadership, won more and more sup- 
port as it fought back stoutly and re- 
sourcefully against its enemies. Much of 
its strategy was necessarily devised in 
secret and applied in devious ways, but 
the name Behncke, which became syn- 
onomous with ALPA because he was 
the only known organizer, began to find 
a place in the world. The aviation in- 
dustry was destined to soon hear more 
about this organization, whose name 
was now being praised and damned 
with equal vigor in opposing quarters. 
In these early days, the organization was 
spoken of only in whispers by its ad- 
herents because to be openly associated 
with it was cause for immediate firing 
of any pilot, who was either bold 
enough or indiscreet enough to let his 
affiliations become known. 


Code Names 

So strong were the pressures against 
the men thought to be affiliated with 
this secret group, that the leaders active 
in organizing the various air lines were 
known only by alphabetical code names 
kept in a locked file. Because of that 
reason, probably few of these men ever 
received full credit for their part in the 
organization of ALPA. These men 
were: Mr. “A,” Byron S. Warner; Mr. 
“B,” R. M. Cochran; Mr. “C,” Walter 
Bullock; Mr. “D,” Hal George; Mr. 
“FE,” Marion Sterling; Mr. “F,”’ Frank 
Ormsbee; Mr. “G,” W. A. Hallgren; 
Mr. “H,” M. D. Ator; Mr. “I,” James 
Burns; Mr. “J,” John Pricer; Mr. “K,” 
Dave Behncke; Mr. “L,” R. L: Dobie; 
Mr. “M,” Usher Rousch; Mr. “N,” 
Ray Little; Mr. “O,” Ed Garbutt; Mr. 
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“P.” Ruben Wagner; Mr. “Q,” Ralph 
Johnson; Mr. “R,” Howard Fey; Mr. 
“S,” H. F. Cole; Mr. “T,” John Hu- 
ber; Mr. “U,” V. E. Treat; Mr. “V,” 
George Douglass; Mr. “W,” Glenn T. 
Fields; Mr. ““X,” G. E. Thomas. 


Union Revealed 

A dead pilot finally brought ALPA 
out into the open. J. W. Sharpnack 
(UAL) was killed on his run in Cali- 
fornia and his ALPA credentials were 
found on his body. On July 27, 1931, 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, 
plans were first laid for the open crea- 
tion and establishment of ALPA. The 
first temporary by-laws were drawn up 
and ratified and Dave Behncke elected 
the Association’s first president. 

Inauspicious as its early victories 
were, the airline industry was soon 
forced to quit laughing at the bedrag- 
gled little group of pilots, whose strug- 
gle was based upon the premise, that 
“might does not mean right.” Before 
two years had passed, the lines had 
learned the bitter lesson that this 
doughty band of pioneers was in dead 
earnest and not merely the troublesome 
bunch of nuisance value, that many an 
unwary air line official had considered 
it. ALPA began to win support now, 
in Washington, as the labor movement 
caught on with the advent of the 
Roosevelt administration, winning many 
new adherents to labor’s cause. The 
little union received a substantial boost 
of encouragement when William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, gave it a public pat on the 
back and endorsed its charter into AFL. 


Behncke Fired By UAL 
Even the inevitable firing of Behncke 
by his employer, United Air Lines, 
could not dishearten the tiny organiza- 


1933: Air Line Pilots meet to map fight 
against cancellation of air mail contracts. 


tion. Instead, this measure only served 
to amalgamate and further consecrz ‘e 
his fellow pilots to the common cau =, 
They fought back with the fury that i 
born in righteousness and it wasn’t ve y 
long until the ALPA proved that the « 
were teeth in the national labor la 
by winning his reinstatement less th 
a month after United had tender 
him a pink slip as a Christmas pres¢ 
in 1933. 


Paralyzing Depression 

But the country itself was in a b 
way, too. ALPA’s economic progr 
undoubtedly was slowed by the growi 
paralysis of the great depression of t! e 
early °*30’s, as it swept through tic 
length and breadth of the nation. Bu: 
nesses, large and small, either stopp: 
cold with a resounding crash or grad 
ally slowed down to a dishearteni: 
snail’s pace. The air lines were no ex- 
ception, the burgeoning young industry 
suffering heavily from the financia 
panic, the worst the nation had ev: 
known. 


Mail Contracts Cancelled 

In 1933, almost without warning, 
President Roosevelt abruptly cancelled 
all the air mail contracts. Largely de- 
pendent upon this subsidy, dark days 
came upon the air lines when, by presi- 
dential decree, the Army took over the 
transport of the mail. Now, with neither 
passengers nor mail, several lines quick- 
ly collapsed, and those remaining found 
themselves in desperate financial posi- 
tion, tottering precariously near the 
precipice and frantically looking high 
and low for something to save them 
from economic extinction. Airplanes 
and pilots sat in hangars, the planes 
gathering dust, the pilots—off the pay- 
roll—gloomily surveying the situation 
and casting about for a solution to the 
desperate dilemma. 

It was about this time, right at the 
bottom of the depression, that the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce (later 
replaced by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America) advocated in a “Code 
of Fair Competition” a salary and 
hours proposal of $250 a month for 
captains, $150 for co-pilots, with 140 
hours a month for captains, 160 hours 
for co-pilots. The furious battle, which 
followed between the pilots and the 
carriers, resulted in the first big victory 
for ALPA, considered in retrospect by 
many of our gray-haired veterans t 
this day as one of the greatest mile 
stones in the organization’s lifetime. 


‘Decision 83' 
This was the historical Decision 8 
handed down by the National Labx 
(Continued On Page 18) 
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he Annual Air Safety serra indicative of ALPA's modern concept of air safety and professional responsibility 


One Hallmark Distinguishing Air Line Piloting As A Profession In The True Sense 
Has Been ALPA's Development Of Air Safety And Its Contributions To The Industry 


By T. G. Linnert 


Head, ALPA’s Engineering & Air Safety Depariment 


\LPA’s history has really been the 
story of the development of a profes- 
sion 

When ALPA was organized, air line 
pilots were not even. known as such 
and there was no recognized occupa- 
tional designation for their specialized 
field. 

The April, 

vorted: 

“Council 12, ALPA, with J. L. Bran- 

n, Chairman, reports that at the last 

nthly meeting, members suggested 
referring to the profession as Air Line 

‘It has been common practice to 
rely say pilot or transport pilots,’ 
airman Brandon states, ‘whereas to 

‘e it a uniform practice of Air Line 

ilot, will distinguish the type and 
litate Air Line Pilots becoming rec- 
gnized by the public.’ ” 


1932, Air Line PiLor 


Professional Standing 

‘here the air line piloting profes- 

stands today, in relation to those 

1yvs when it was a profession without 

ame, is clearly indicated in this 

nt statement made by a neutral in 
irbitration case: 

[o a degree unique in American 

wry, the pilot and his organization 

> participated in planning and in 

m: king important decisions in the air 

lin: industry along with the manage- 
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ments of the air lines. They have been 
consulted on new equipment and its 
functioning, on airport facilities, fire 
control, safety, engineering and many 
other matters, which elsewhere would 
be considered to be primarily within 
the province of management. 

“This consultation has by no means 
been perfunctory. Plans and programs, 
which would involve changes in basic 
working conditions have been held up 
until approved by the pilot group. This 
course has been followed in matters as 
vital as airworthiness of a certain model 
of airplane, which the pilots thought it 
wise to ground. In one instance, a type 
of aircraft was grounded until certain 
changes were made. The pilots’ associa- 
tion has been called upon to join with 
ATA, the carriers’ association, in com- 
batting lawsuits brought by certain mu- 
nicipalities, which would interfere with 
operations at various airports.” 


Importance Of Air Safety 
Probably one of the most significant 
factors in the development of air line 
piloting into a recognized and spe- 
cialized profession has been the role 
played by ALPA in the air safety field. 
Over the years, ALPA has succeeded 
in building a sound “user” concept of 
air safety based upon three premises: 
» One of the primary safety func- 
tions of the air line pilot is the dis- 


covery and reporting of air safety prob- 
lems, whether regulatory, mechanical, 
or human; 

» The reasons behind accidents can 
prevent future accidents; 

» The application of the operational 
viewpoint is necessary to the solution 
of air safety problems. 

While ALPA’s air. safety activities 
began with the Association’s organiza- 
tion, this concept did not develop all of 
a sudden. 


Traced To First By-Laws 

Accident investigation, for instance, 
while it has been refined over the years, 
began with the Association’s first by- 
laws, which stipulated: “Members will 
be required to report all crashes, acci- 
dents of major importance, engine, 
plane or equipment failures, and any 
and all altercations between pilot and 
employer.” These by-laws set up ma- 
chinery for investigation committees to 
make recommendations and procedures 
for an Executive Council to act on 
their recommendation. 


Air Traffic Control 
Air traffic control is another safety 
aspect that is no Johnny-come-lately in 
ALPA activities. All the air traffic con- 
trol, that existed at the time of ALPA’s 
inception was in the cockpit and ex- 
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ALPA Approach Lights Studied 
at Arcata, Calif., in 1947. 


isted only to the extent of the pilot’s 
vision. 

The concept of control of air traffic 
was born the day two pilots found 
themselves over Newark in 1935 under 
instrument conditions without traffic 
separation. The tower operator gave 
the first known traffic clearance: “Trip 
*X’, maintain 1,500 feet; trip ‘Y’, (the 
higher aircraft) maintain 2,500 feet.” 
One of the pilots fired back: “We hope 
you know what you’re doing.” Ap- 
parently he did, because shortly there- 
after, in 1936, several air lines agreed 
upon the necessity for forming Air 
Traffic Control] Centers. The first ones 
were located in Chicago to the west 
and Newark to the east. At that time, 
there were less than 300 aircraft in air 
line service. 

Airport Lighting 

Another Association air safety act- 
ivity that dates back many years is the 
development of airport lighting and 
runway marking, a necessity to the in- 
dustry aim of all-weather flying. Early 
airport lighting development was con- 
fined to runways, which was fairly sa- 
tisfactory for operation of the slower 
type aircraft during fairly high ceiling 
and visibility minimums. 

The pilots of these days were voci- 
ferous about air safety. They wanted 
better air traffic control, better acci- 
dent investigation, better planes, and 
better airports and landing aids, 
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Department Established In 1945 

One of the first organized steps to 
obtain these things began in 1940, 
when the 6th ALPA Convention estab- 
lished the Engineering and Air Safety 
Advisory Committee and the Air Traf- 
fic Control and Airway Aids Advisory 
Committee. In 1945, ALPA set up an 
Air Safety and Engineering Depart- 
ment, staffed by one aeronautical en- 
gineer. Later, a second engineer was 
added. 

But it was not until 1951, that 
ALPA’s current air safety organiza- 
tional structure came into being. 

The 11th Convention in 1950 adopted 
an air safety structure, that paralleled 
ALPA’s representation structure right 
down to the individual pilot and in- 
cluded an air line, regional, and na- 
tional structure that permitted complete 
Association participation in industry 
and government activities on opera- 
tional and safety problems. 

This structure recognized the exist- 
ence of local, regional, and national 
problems and that to be effective, so- 
lution must be found for problems af- 
fecting individual pilots at the council 
level as well as overall problems affect- 
ing all pilots at the national level. 


Air Safety Structure 

The structure was adapted to meet 
these extremes as well as intermediary 
problems by setting up of the following 
committees: 

>» Council Air Safety Committee: 
Composed of Council representatives 
that assist in evaluating, from their 
own Council’s standpoint, not only the 
problems of the air line of which they 
are a part, but also the safety problems 
of the area, such as airport layout and 
navigation aids, to mention but two. 

» Central Air Line Safety Com- 
mittee: Composed of a safety represen- 
tative from each Council on the air 
line. 

» Regional Air Safety Committee: 
Composed of Council Safety Chairmen 
in the area to function efficiently as an 
area group in considering overall prob- 
lems. 

To enable the ALPA Regional Air 
Safety Committee to cooperate with the 
industry and government, the chairman 
is selected from a city where the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the Air Trans- 
port Association have offices estab- 
lished. To enable the ALPA Regional 
Safety Committee to determine the ter- 
ritory for their activities, the Commit- 
tee areas were delineated so as to con- 
form to CAA Regional areas. 


Air Safety Forum 

The most recent addition to ALP \’s 
organization for air safety is the 
nual Air Safety Forum, set up by 
12th Convention. The Forum’s pur 
poses : 

» To inform all interested parties 
ALPA’s interests in air safety; 

» To insure increased study of 
Association’s air safety subjects; 

» To provide opportunity for anz 
sis of the work assigned special As 
ciation Representatives; 

» To provide Association repres¢ 1 
tatives the opportunity of an exchar 
of viewpoints with industry’s top le 
safety representatives attending 1 
ALPA Forum; 

» To provide a source of obtainin: 
and distributing material for increasi « 
the safety and efficiency of aviation. 

These three-day Forums are attended 
by ALPA’s Central Airline Safety Chair- 
men as delegates, and ALPA’s repre- 
sentatives, handling special Association 
assignments or having specific repre- 
sentation as a member on industry com- 
mittees, handling projects relating to 
increasing the efficiency and air safety 
in aviation. Representation at the For- 
um includes the most qualified Ameri- 
can and foreign aviation experts, de- 
signers, researchers, and top air line 
representatives. Attendance at these 
Forums numbers approximately 150 

(Continued On Page 23) 


ALPA Centerline Approach System 
at Newark, now in operation 
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Symbol of 1933, pilots fight wage cuts . . . Symbol of 1955, Retirement Committee studies pension programs 


25 Years Of Working Conditions 


As A Result Of 25 Years Of Work And Attendant Progress The Air 
Line Piloting Profession Has Built On A Firm Economic Foundation 


wenty-five years of the Air Line 
Pilots Association progress, efforts, and 
accomplishments have beneficially im- 
proved the rules, working conditions 
and rates of pay for all air line pilots. 
During the quarter century of the 
ALPA participation and representation 
in pilot labor relations, and in appear- 
ances before government boards, the 
Congress, and legislative representa- 
tives, working conditions, rates of pay, 
rules, safety procedures and facilities 
have continually improved. 

As the historical record is examined, 
there is statistical and subjective mate- 
rial to demonstrate the improvements, 
which have been achieved. It is the 
purpose of this article to outline these 
accomplishments and to demonstrate 
that the air line pilot of today, is the 
recipient of the efforts, foresight, and 
achievements of his predecessors, who 
for 25 years have labored industriously 
in his behalf. Poor Pay 

n the 1920’s, the only regulation of 
pilot earnings was the requirement set 
by the federal government, that one of 
the conditions for the granting of an 
air mail contract to a carrier would be 
conformity with the minimum pay scale 
set by the Post Office Department. 

\ study of the wages and working 
conditions of 721 pilots on the domestic 
routes for the month of July, 1933, was 
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By A. P. Holman 


ALPA Research Department 


made under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation. 
There was no such thing as an employ- 
ment agreement at this time. Some of 
the revelations of this survey: 


» The “full-time” pilots averaged 93 
flying hours for that month but 25 per 
cent flew at least 100 hours and 10 
per cent flew at least 110 hours. 


» The average total on-duty time 
during this month was 163 hours but 
25 per cent of the pilots were on duty 
for at least 190 hours and 10 per cent 
were on duty for at least 209 hours. 

>» The earnings of first pilots aver- 
aged $680 for the month with a range 
from $200 to $1,150. In terms of a 
meaningful picture of annual earnings, 
this monthly average is overstated be- 
cause the non-monetary wage items, 
e.g., paid vacations and sick leave, 
minimum guarantees, were lacking and 
July is not necessarily a typical flying 
month. 

» Although 94 per cent of the pilots 
flew for carriers which had air mail 
contracts, two-thirds of the pilots em- 
ployed by other lines earned less than 
$350 and the pilots of some of the 
smaller companies not included in the 
study earned less than $100 during 
July, 1933. 

>» The co-pilots included in the study 
averaged $217 for the month. 


» The average number of flight 
hours for the co-pilots was 113 and the 
average on-duty time was known to be 
considerably above 150 hours. 


Change To "Hours" 

During 1933, the five principal car- 
riers decided to change the basic unit 
of pay for pilots from “per mile” to 
“per flight hour.” The pilots, who were 
represented by the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, opposed this action and 
threatened to strike. However, there 
was no precedent for any federal 
agency to have jurisdiction in the dis- 
pute. Minutes before the strike was to 
have taken place, the Wagner Labor 
Board accepted jurisdiction. The Board 
appointed a fact-finding Committee 
composed of L. D. Seymour, then pres- 
ident of American Airways; Dave 
Behncke, president of ALPA, and Ber- 
nard L. Shientag, a justice of the New 
York Supreme Court. After four 
months, it produced a fact-finding re- 
port on the wages and working condi- 
tions of pilots in the air line industry. 
The major portion of the recommenda- 
tions of this committee were incorpo- 
rated in Decision 83 of the National 
Labor Board. This Decision set the fol- 
lowing conditions for the compensation 
of pilots of carriers, who received air 
mail contracts: 
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1939: Members of pilot committee, which negotiated 
first Employment Agreement with American Airlines. 


>» Base Pay: $1,600 per year with 
annual increments of $200 until the 
maximum of $3,000 was reached, in 
eight years. 

> Hourly Pay: The hourly rate was 
based on the speed of the equipment 
with the range of $4.00 per hour for 
speeds under 125 mph to a maximum 
of $5.00 per hour for speeds of 200 
mph and over. The hourly rate was 
increased 50 per cent for night flying. 

>» Mileage Pay: 2c per mile for each 
mile over 100 miles per hour up to 
10,000 miles in the month, 1c for 
each of the next 2,000 miles, and Ic 
for each additional mile. The carriers 
interpreted the formula to be a revert- 
ing type, i.e., a pilot who flew over 
12,500 miles in 85 hours in a month 
would be paid Ic per mile for each 
mile flown ($40) rather than Ic per 
mile for only the last 500 miles ($65). 
This interpretation financially penal- 
ized a pilot who flew more than 10,000 
miles in a month and, as such, placed 
a financial penalty on increased pilot 
productivity. ALPA was eventually suc- 
cessful in reversing this interpretation 
after many years of opposition to it. 


Results Of Decision 83 

Decision 83 tended to stabilize first 
pilot earnings at about $650 per month. 
This Decision made no mention of co- 
pilot pay other than to direct that the 
existing differential between pilot and 
co-pilot pay be maintained. 

In the Fall of 1933, the major car- 
riers initiated the following pay scale 
for co-pilots: $190 per month for the 
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first six months, $210 per month for 
each of the next six, and a maximum 
of $225 per month to be paid after the 
first year of service. 

Decision 83 set the maximum num- 
ber of flight hours at 85 per month. 
This limitation was not enacted into 
the Air Mail Act of 1934, although the 
pay scales of Decision 83 were so en- 
acted. The Act legalized the limita- 
tions set forth by the Department of 
Commerce in 1931 (100 hours per 
month, 30 hours in a 7 day period 
with one day off in seven, and 8 hours 
in any 24 hour period) and the addi- 
tional limitation of 1,000 hours in a 
calendar year. As a result of ALPA 
efforts, the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 subsequently incorporated the 85 
hours per month flight time limitation. 


General Working Conditions 

In 1933, the general working condi- 
tions of the pilots were primitive or 
non-existent, when compared to pres- 
ent-day conditions. There was no obli- 
gation for the carrier to provide the 
pilots with suitable accommodations, 
when he had to lie over, away from his 
home base, although most lines did re- 
imburse the pilot for “ordinary out-of- 
pocket” expenses during such a lay- 
over. There were no vacation guaran- 
tees, sick leave guarantees, no pension 
or retirement allowances. A few car- 
riers paid the additional premiums 
charged to pilots for insurance as a 
result of their “hazardous” occupation, 
but the pilots had to pay the basic pre- 
mium charge. There was no organized 
and equitable method of handling 


grievances. 


First Agreement On AA 

Although ALPA was recognized 
the legitimate representative of air |; 
pilots by the appointment of Daze « 
Behncke to the Shientag Committ: e, 
there was no law obligating the c 
riers to bargain collectively with ‘ 
pilot’s representative. ALPA work 
and fought and was finally success 
in having the Railway Labor / 
amended in 1936 to include air li 
pilots and all other air transportati 
employees under its jurisdiction. AL] 
obtained for its members and the : 
dustry additional assurance that coll 
tive bargaining would occur withn 
legitimate and reasonable framewc 
when the Civil Aeronautics Act of 19 
was written to include the proviso th t 
“Tt shall be a condition upon the ho! 
ing of a certificate by any air carri r 
that such carrier shall comply with tite 
II of the Railway Labor Act, 
amended.” 

The Air Line Pilots Association n 
gotiated its first collective bargaining 
agreement with American Airlines. The 
contract was effective May 15, 1939. 
The provisions of Decision 83 pertain- 
ing to pilot pay were included in the 
contract as the rates of compensation 
for first pilots. Co-pilot pay started at 
$190 per month for the first six months 
with semi-annual increments of $20, 
until the maximum of $350 per month 
was attained. The contract provided, 
that actual out-of-pocket expenses re- 
sulting from lay-overs would be paid to 
the pilots and that the expenses of 
moving when caused by Company or- 
ders (excluding the initial assignment) 
would be paid by the Company in ac- 
cordance with a fixed scale. Two wecks 
vacation with pay was guaranteed after 
one year of service. The minimum va- 
cation pay for a first pilot was $250 
and the co-pilot was paid his actual 
salary. A monthly flight time limitation 
of 85 hours was written into the con- 
tract and the first seniority system and 
System Board of Adjustment as now 
required by the Railway Labor Act 
were set up. 


Gross Weight Factor 

In 1947, following prolonged nego- 
tiations with a number of air carriers 
including a month-long strike against 
TWA, ALPA negotiated contracts 
which for the first time in fourteen 
years supplemented Decision 83 by pro- 
viding for an additional component of 
first pilot flight pay—the gross weight 
factor. This factor, coupled with th: 
mileage and hourly pay factors, whic! 
are keyed to the speed of the equip 
ment, assured the pilot that he woul: 
receive some monetary recognition f¢ 
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his increased productivity when flying 
the new heavier and faster equipment. 
This was the first substantial pay 
ch:nge which the pilots received since 
the implementation of Decision 83. In 
ad‘ition, base pay was increased an 
avirage of twenty per cent and the re- 
ver ing feature in the mileage pay in 
effict since Decision 83 was eliminated, 
alt’ ough pilots continued to fly the first 
10( miles per hour without compensa- 
tiol.. 

] egotiations in 1949-51 saw the in- 
tro uction of the new progressive mile- 
age pay formula on most airlines—lc 
per mile for the first 17,000 miles, 2c 
per mile for the next 5,000 miles, and 
3c oer mile for each additional mile. 
Th so-called “free miles” were elimi- 
nat d. In the past, pegged speeds had 
bee 1 pertinent only to the determina- 
tior of relevant hourly pay and mile- 
age pay was calculated in terms of the 
act) al airway miles flown. This com- 
mon practice was reversed and pegged 
specds are now used to calculate both 
hourly and mileage pay factors of the 


pilot’s flight pay. 


Co-Pilots Win New Pay Scale 

In May, 1951, an Emergency Board 
was appointed by President Truman 
to recommend terms of settlement of 
the dispute between American Airlines 
and the Air Line Pilots Association. 
The Board recommended the adoption 
of an ALPA demand that the co-pilot 
be paid in accordance with a new pay 
scale and that he receive, after two 
years of service, a percentage of all the 
components of the first pilot’s flight pav 
in addition to the co-pilot base pay. 
This type of co-pilot pay provision was 
subsequently negotiated by ALPA and 
included in most of the collective bar- 
gaining agreements. By this step, all 
pilots were placed on the same system 
of pay. 

Another important development in 
the 1951 series of negotiations was the 
establishment of a more realistic mini- 
mum monthly guarantee for all pilots, 
particularly for reserve pilots. Prior to 
this time, the guarantee consisted gen- 
erally only of base pay, and whenever 
something interrupted the pilot’s sched- 
ule for the month, his earnings might 
fall far below the general average. Re- 
serve pilots, who were on standby duty 
all months and flew part-time as first 
pilot might not be compensated for any 
more than co-pilot flying. The mini- 
mum guarantees introduced, insured 
the pilot that he would receive a more 
rea istic monthly compensation if he 
were available to fly for the entire 
moth but, for reasons beyond his con- 
tro, was prevented from doing so. 
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1954: Air Line pilots meet in Washington 


to protest waiver 


Gains Reviewed 

This is a brief but by no means com- 
plete sketch of the development of the 
present system of compensating air line 
pilots. Since it is a scale system, where 
the compensation of each individual 
pilot may vary widely but under which 
each pilot can measure his own prog- 
ress under it through the years, no ef- 
fort will be made to set forth averages 
and comparisons, although such figures 
are produced periodically by the Asso- 
ciation’s Research and Statistical De- 
partment. Generally, however, the 
progress can be summarized as follows: 
The original Decision 83 pay concept 
developed in 1933 established a floor 
under pilot pay and such minimum re- 
mained the standard for 14 years or 
until 1947. In the postwar cycle of ne- 
gotiations, the first important revisions 
to the Decision 83 concept were made 
in the addition of gross weight pay and 
some changes in the other elements. 
The most important changes, however, 
have taken place since 1950, when the 
pilots have been successful in modify- 
ing the system of compensation in keep- 
ing with current industry developments 
and in placing all pilots on the same 
system of pay. 

The development of non-pay aspects 
for pilots has been similar. No written 
agreements, of course, existed prior to 
1939, and the pilots were dependent 
upon governmental enforcement of De- 
cision 83 to establish their minimum 
compensation and maximum working 
hours. For that matter, this was the pe- 
riod when the pilots were almost com- 
pletely dependent upon the government 


of the 


8-hour rule. 


for the establishment of standards. 
When the pilots were brought under 
the Railway Labor Act in 1936, it be- 
came possible for them to begin nego- 
tiations of employment agreements 
with their employers, the first being 
completed in 1939 and the following 
soon thereafter. These agreements 
merely incorporated the minimum pay 
and maximum working hours provi- 
sions that had been secured through 
governmental intervention but estab- 
lished uniform seniority rules and some 
simple concepts of bidding, and so 
forth. These relatively simple agree- 
ments remained practically unchanged 
except for minor revisions in 1947 until 
about 1951. While it would be impos- 
sible in this space to trace the develop- 
ment of each working rule and some of 
the complex bidding systems which ex- 
ist today, a brief summary of some of 
the rules which exist in present agree- 
ments is in order. 


Present Agreements Summarized 

Minimum credit and compensation 
for irregular flying, call-out pay, dead- 
head pay and credit, sick leave, pay 
and credit for training time, and 
guaranteed vacations with full pay are 
supplemental pay provisions, which 
have become standard in the industry. 
These have been important in increas- 
ing the annual earnings of pilots. Pilots 
are reimbursed for lodging, transpor- 
tation and meal expenses during on- 
duty time and at layover stations. The 
pilot is reimbursed for the costs of 
moving himself, his family, and his 
household effects, when such move is 

(Continued On Page 22) 
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The Modern Pilot's Global Role 


International Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations, symbol of the global significance of the air line pilot profession 


The Profession, Like The Industry, Has Transcended Boundaries, 
And Today's Line Pilot Has Great Significance In World Affairs 


Stepping down the gangway from 
the hovering Zeppelin “Hindenburg” 
onto U. S. soil one day in June of 
1936, many a passenger must have 
sighed with relief, that he had “made 
land,” after spending 61 hours and 38 
minutes aboard the huge dirigible, and 
thereby completing the first regular 
passenger air service across the North 
Atlantic. 

Today’s air traveller, making his 
first crossing of the Atlantic, within 
the short span of 10-12 hours, doesn’t 
feel much different than when he took 
his first trip to the big city behind the 
old, reliable “Iron Horse.” Settling 
down to a short nap after a sumptuous 
meal, he knows that he is one of thou- 
sands of passengers flying regularly- 
scheduled trans-Atlantic planes each 
day. 

As far back as 1932, Americans 
were hoping to one day cross the At- 
lantic by air. It was in July of that 
year, that the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce ap- 
proved a bill to foster “inter-oceanic” 
mail service, in order to develop over- 
seas air transport. 


Hopes Realized 

Only with the approach of World 
War II, however, these hopes were be- 
ginning to be realized as four-engined 
flying boats made it possible to take 
the big jump on such early overseas 
carriers as Pan American World Air- 
ways and American Export Airlines. 
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By Helmut Lorsch 


Asst. Editor, THe Air Line PiLot 


With the development of the four- 
engine land transports, the Lockheed 
Constellations, the Boeing Stratocruis- 
ers and the Douglas DC-4’s and 6’s 
during the Second World War, the 
outline for future trans-Atlantic air- 
transport became clearer. Nations 
would be tied together within a few 
hours, and the problems of one nation 
would also become the problems of his 
neighbors across the seas. 


Pilots Face Problem 

To pilots, this meant to find a way 
to coordinate their operations, to ex- 
change ideas and to cooperate on prob- 
lems of air traffic, airports, safety, etc., 
on the international level. It was this 
thought, which was uppermost on the 
minds of the delegates at Montreal in 
April, 1943, when representatives from 
the ALPA, the British Air Line Pilots 
Association and the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots Association met to attach their 
signatures to a Memorandum of 
Agreement of Affiliation. They wanted 
to find a way to work together and 
not to “go it alone.” They realized 
that it was time to establish that tie 
of understanding between line pilots 
from different nations, which the fu- 
ture UN and other international or- 
ganizations would establish on an in- 
tergovernmental basis. Significantly, it 
was in October, 1943, that President 
Roosevelt announced talks with Brit- 


ain’s Winston Churchill for the estab- 
lishment of a post-war. program of 
world-wide freedom of the air, under 
which all nations would participate in 
an interlocking system of air lines. 

International aviation made fast 
strides during those years. Items: 
1945- 

» June: President Truman approves 
CAB selection of Pan American World 
Airways, American Export Airlines, 
and TWA to fly trans-Atlantic service. 

» August: U. S. State Department 
negotiates with foreign nations for 
landing rights on international flights. 

> November: PAA buys 20 Strato- 
cruisers for 1946 delivery. 

> December: Northwest Airlines 
readies for trans-Pacific service. 

1946- 

» March: American Overseas Air- 
lines buys eight Stratocruisers for New 
York-London service, to be delivered 
in 1947. 

>» May: PAA retires last of sea 
planes. 


IFALPA Born 

It was in London, in April, 1948, 
when the final step to build interna- 
tional pilot cooperation was_ taken. 
Delegates of thirteen pilots’ associa- 
tions, representing 16 nations, sat down 
around a table to put their signatures 
to an Interim Memorandum of Federa 
tion, as first step toward formation of : 
permanent International Federation o 
Air Line Pilots Associations. Line pilot 
of the free world at last had united t: 
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build a bridge of friendship and co- 
operation. 

The Memorandum provided for: 

» Establishing methods of commu- 
nication between the pilot associations 
o: different countries on matters of 
m itual interest; 

» Insuring that the views of the 
p' ots’ associations are made known to 
th proper international authorities; 
arc 
» Establishing a permanent organi- 
za ion, through which the voice of the 
ai. line pilots would be magnified and 
sti engthened, and through which pilot 
ot ectives might be attained on an in- 
te: national scale. 

six months later, the IFALPA, as it 
w.s called now, met in Paris for their 
se. ond conference, and in November, 
1948, ALPA’s 10th Convention, meet- 
ing in Chicago, ratified the articles of 
IFALPA. Elected as first President of 
the global group was ALPA’s late Pres- 
ident David Behncke. 


Sayen Elected President 

Now followed numerous meetings 
and conferences in such places as Sid- 
ney, London and Bermuda. It was in 
Sidney, Australia, in 1952, when 
ALPA President C. N. Sayen was 
elected to the presidency of the Inter- 
national Federation. He is now serving 
in his fourth consecutive term. 

In April, 1953, ALPA played host 
to the IFALPA conferees in Chicago, 
where delegates had an opportunity to 
study the significant role ALPA plays 


in the American aviation industry. 


10th Anniversary 

[FALPA’s 10th anniversary was 
celebrated last April at its Annual 
Conference in Montreal. 

With a current membership of line 
pilots of 22 nations, and with secre- 
tariat and technical secretariat offices 
in London, and study groups of pilot 
specialists throughout the world, it 
has become an important voice in 
world aviation. Cooperation has been 
achieved on the international level, 
with each pilot association retaining 
its autonomy and freedom of action, 
but working together on the solution 
of mutual problems. 


Group's Accomplishment 

What IFALPA has tried to accom- 
plish, boils down to: 

>» Providing a _ clearing house, 
through which the air line pilots of the 
world may voice their opinions and 
contentions and, through orderly and 
democratic processes, arrive at a solu- 
tion, 

>» Providing a_ vehicle, through 
wich such common solutions once 
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reached may be processed and the air 
line pilots’ voice be heard at the in- 
ternational level on aviation problems. 

» Making available the pilot or 
“user” viewpoint to international 
aviation forums. This is accomplished 
in an orderly, democratic manner in 
accordance with the procedure and 
processes set forth in the Constitution 
of IFALPA so that other aviation 
groups may rely on IFALPA decisions 
and recommendations as being repre- 
sentative of the pilot viewpoint. 

» Providing a clearing house for in- 
formation by which cooperation and 
good will may be fostered among the 
air line pilots of the various countries 
of the world. 

>» Making possible the maintenance 
of a trained and experienced staff and 
the organization of pilot working 
groups for the purpose of monitoring 
aviation developments and represent- 
ing the pilot view. 

>» Providing a common ground for 
discussions of social and economic, as 
well as technical problems. 





» Promoting international good will 
among professional pilots of many 
backgrounds. 


ICAO Representation 

Part of this has been achieved 
through IFALPA’s close cooperation 
with the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, which since its inception 
in October, 1944, as a_ specialized 
agency of the United Nations, has be- 
come an “international parliament of 
the air.” To ALPA members this 
IFALPA-ICAO relationship means in- 
ternational representation, e.g. their 
voice is being heard in the governing 
agencies of world aviation. 

What IFALPA means to pilots all 
over the world, was summed up by 
President Sayen, speaking at the re- 
cent Montreal conference. Said Sayen: 
“We have a vehicle, or means, by 
which our common problems or indi- 
vidual problems can be _ processed 
through a common ground of under- 
standing.” 


Evolution Of 
ALPA Dues 


An Interesting Comparison Of What 
ALPA Costs Now Compared To 1930-31 


By Don J. Smith 


ALPA Treasurer 


The story of the evolution of the 
ALPA dues structure over the past 
quarter century is an interesting one. 
Various types of dues systems have 
been tried over the years—the flat dues 
method, the bracket method, and fi- 
nally, the percentage-of-income method 
currently employed. 

Probably one of the most significant 
things to come to light in reviewing 
the dues over the years is that, despite 
the vast expansion of ALPA with all 
the attendant increased operating costs, 
today’s ALPA member pays actually 
smaller dues in relation to income than 
the pilots of 1930 and 1931. 


A First 

In this respect, it is also befitting that 
in 1956, its Silver Anniversary year, 
ALPA will become probably the first 
representing organization in history to 
pay a cash dues dividend, when it dis- 
tributes $386,843.03 to be split on a 
pro-rata basis to members in good 
standing as of March 31, 1956. 


As the entire story of ALPA, this is 
in sharp contrast to the early days of 
the Association, which was financed by 
a $50 donation from each interested 
pilot. 

In 1931, dues were set at $80 for 
Ist pilots, $40 for reserve pilots and 
$27 for co-pilots—quite a big nick in 
the pay envelope of those days. In 
1938, they were raised to $100 for cap- 
tains, $60 for reserve pilots and $28 
for co-pilots. This represented more 
than 1% of income at the time. 

In 1947, dues were changed to a 
bracket method ranging from $36 per 
year for a pilot making $4,800 to 
$280.60 per year for a pilot earning 
$19,200. This was really a compromise 
between flat dues and percentage-of- 
income. The brackets themselves were 
related to income but within the 
bracket, each man paid a flat rate of 
dues with the man at the bottom of 
each bracket paying the same as the 
man at the top. In 1952, there was 
a slight upward adjustment. 
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Dues Structure Overhauled 

In 1954, by action of the 13th Con- 
vention, the entire ALPA dues struc- 
ture was overhauled and set up so that 
dues were based on an actual 1.5% of 
income. This represented a substantial 
reduction for the average dues payer 
and, in addition, by relating dues to 
actual dollars of income, a further re- 
duction was effected in the process. 
Savings, for the member and the Asso- 
ciation, were also made possible by 
granting a 10% reduction on dues for 
annual pre-payment in advance. A pro- 
vision for dues dividends was also made 
in the following resolution: 

“(h) DUES REFUND — At the 
end of each fiscal year, whenever 
total income exceeds total expenses, 
such net income, up to an amount 
not to exceed 15% of the total ex- 
penses for that fiscal year, shall be 


credited to the Association reserves 
whenever its net worth is less than 
$2,500,000.00, or is less than an 
amount based on $275 per capita of 
its dues-paying membership. All net 
income not so transferred shall be 
returned to the membership in good 
standing in the form of a pro-rated 
refund payable to those dues-paying 
members of record as of March 31 
of the following calendar year, who 
are in good standing and have made 
their annual dues adjustment, if re- 
quired. Pro-ration shall be on the 
basis of total dues paid for the pre- 
ceding calendar year. Such refund 
shall be payable not later than May 
15 of the same calendar year. In the 
event serious financial losses are suf- 
fered by the Association, the Presi- 
dent may ballot the Board of Direc- 


tors for approval to credit all 1 
income to net worth and reserves.” 


Flexible System 

This is the provision that this y: 
will result in the dividend of $38: 
843.03 previously mentioned. Becar 
of the factors involved in computati 
some of which are not available, t 
exact percentage of this dividend ca - 
not be determined but will probal 
run from 17% to 20%. This mea 
that in ALPA’s biggest year, the di 
actually paid by individual pilots { 
the Association’s operation will be co 
siderably lower than those of 1947. 
also means that the Association has 
flexible financial structure, which e: - 
ables it to face the ever-changing d: - 
mands of pilot representation wi 
confidence and without constant asses - 
ments or other irritating devices. 


Pilot Security, A New Concept 


The Development Of ALPA Personal Security Programs Has Relieved Many Of The 
Basic Insecurities Of The Piloting Profession And Outmoded ‘Passing The Hat' 


The December, 1932, Arr LINE 
PiLot, speaking of insurance for pilots, 
reported: “Any rate lower than $20 
per $1,000 should be looked upon with 
suspicion.” The same issue told of a 
collection being taken up for a pilot 
who had become disabled, was no 
longer able to fly, and was, in fact, 
dependent upon the charity of society, 
his friends, and fellow pilots. 

Since that time, the picture has 
changed considerably through the im- 
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By W. W. Anderson 


President’s Dept. 


plementation of intra-Association pilot 
financial security programs. 

In its early years, through necessity, 
the Air Line Pilots Association devoted 
its full efforts to secure for its members 
the financial security and job protection 
afforded through the medium of em- 
ployment agreements. 




















Insurance Committee studying Loss-Of-License coverage. 
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However, in the early post-war pe- 
riod, in response to pilot recognition of 
the need for income protection as well 
as income earnings, proposals emerged 
throughout the field organization that 
the Association should seek to lessen 
the inherent financial and professional 
insecurity of the individual pilots 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
membership. Original plans were laid 
in 1947 to establish a Mutual Aid plan, 
comparable to that which had existed 
on some of the individual air lines for 
many years. Though originally con- 
ceived and recommended by the Board 
of Directors in 1947, effective action to 
bring into being the long sought Mu- 
tual Aid plan for pilots of all air lines 
was not taken until 1952, when a spe- 
cial Pilot Insurance Study Committee 
was activated. 


MAA Activated in 1953 

After almost a year’s work, the com- 
mittee came forth with recommended 
laws governing the establishment of the 
ALPA Mutual Aid Association and on 
June 8, 1953, the original participating 
members of the MAA met at the Home 
Office to elect officers and establish 
policies for the guidance of the fledg- 
ling organization. Since that time. 
Mutual Aid membership has increased 
to almost 6,500 participants and has 
paid disability benefits totaling mor 
than $231,000.00 to over 125 partici- 
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iting members. In addition, $21,000 


death benefits have been paid to 
neficiaries of deceased members. 
MAA's Role 
Operating independently of ALPA 
an assessment basis, income re- 
ved from the interest on invested 


» trance deposits of the MAA partici- 


nts have offset the major share of 
salary and office costs of adminis- 
ing the MAA program, making the 
urterly assessments almost wholly a 
lection of claim costs. The goal of 
‘dollar paid in premiums resulting in 
dollar paid in benefits” has, for all 
ictical purposes, been achieved. 
ice its inception the average quar- 
ly cost to a participant eligible for 
}0 monthly benefits has been $6.68, 
ivincing proof of the savings that 


‘sn accrue as a result of cooperative 


ion. 

Valuable as has been the income 
tection features of the Mutual Aid 
sociation, its implementation had 
mendous secondary advantages. With 
having been made for a 
t to obtain Mutual Aid protec- 


ion for a 12-month period and with 
\J-days sick leave generally available 


most pilots under the terms of their 
ployment agreement, it was possible 
seek long-term disability coverage 
a low-cost basis. The Association, 
ned with available pilot disability 
ta and recognizng the necds for 


mg-term income protection, secured 


underwritten program providing 


3500 monthly benefits for a period of 


months, beginning with the 15th 


ionth of disability. 


‘Loss Of License’ Coverage 
Established to preserve a pilot’s es- 


ate during a period of temporary dis- 
lity, or to provide him with a sup- 
lementary income during a period of 
habilitation in another line of endeav- 


in the event he must cease air line 


ying, this coverage, commonly referred 


as “Loss of License” insurance, has 


illed a long existent void in the finan- 
ial security picture 


ilots. 


of the 


air line 


\s of this printing, more than 9,000 
ALPA’s members are participating 


1 this program. 


Group Life Term Insurance 
Having made arrangements to pro- 
t pilot income during periods of 
ibility, the Association’s Board of 
ectors in 1952 authorized work on 
rogram to offer to the member low 
t estate and family protection dur- 
his working life. Out of this direc- 
> emerged the present $10,000 Group 


.e¢ Term Insurance plan with Equit- 
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First check for ALPA Group Life 
claim mailed in late 1954. 


able, which was placed into effect on 
August 1, 1954, and which to date has 
paid over $200,000 to the beneficiaries 
of participating members. The first 
year’s experience under the Group 
Life plan reflected the optimism and 
confidence of the Insurance Study 
Committee and the Association officers 
that the general well-being and high 
health level of the piloting group would 
produce highly favorable premium 
rates. How right they were, can be 
clearly revealed when 53% of each 
participant’s premium was refunded to 
those insured under the plan as the 
first year’s dividend. 

Corollary benefits have also attended 
ALPA’s entrance into the field of in- 
surance activities on behalf of its mem- 
bers. Reports continue to be received 
from the many life underwriting com- 


panies of the country indicating that 
the “extra loading,” historically a part 
of a pilot’s life insurance premiums, are 
being removed. Cumulatively, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of insurance 
premiums are being saved by ALPA’s 
membership annually, as a result of 
these premium reductions on their per- 


sonal insurance programs. 


Federal Credit Union 

Financial assistance to the member- 
ship is not only encompassed in the 
Association’s insurance activities, but 
also in the savings and loan field. The 
original impetus to establish a Federal 
Credit Union occurred at the 9th Con- 
vention in 1947 and subsequently at 
the May, 1947 Executive Board meet- 
ing when a committee was appointed 
to implement a credit union program. 
In December of that year, ALPA’s 
Credit Union began an operating en- 
tity when its shareholders met to elect 
a Board of Directors. 

From a small beginning with only 
411 members and assets of $34,571 in 
mid-year 1948, the Credit Union has 
grown to its present strength with mem- 
bership of 3,432 and assets of $1,046,- 
314.25. Loans totaling $3,769,516.92 
have been granted during the last 
eight years with dividend payments 
totaling $102,418.73 paid to depositors 
during this same period. 

Conceived for the purpose of pro- 
moting thrift among its members by 
affording them an opportunity to ac- 
cumulate their savings as well as creat- 
ing a source of credit for loans for 
provident or productive purposes, the 
Association’s Credit Union has filled a 
long sought need in the financial secur- 
ity program of its members. 


‘Peace Of Mind’ 

During the past five years, the efforts 
of the Association in the fields of finan- 
cial security programs have helped to 
alleviate the problems of the individual 
member resulting from some of the 
basic insecurities of the piloting profes- 
sion. In addition to thus contributing, 
it has meant increased peace of mind 
and lessened heartache. The savings to 
the individual member have been suffi- 
cient to more than wipe out the entire 
cost of operating ALPA. Stated an- 
other way, if market costs were charged 
by ALPA for the protection provided, 
the profit would pay for the cost of 
operating ALPA. But more important, 
the cases of “passing the hat” for an 
unfortunate member have diminished 
as more and more pilots have taken 
advantage of the protection made 
available through these ALPA pro- 
grams. 
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ALPA And Aviation Legislation 


The Link Between The Air Line Pilot And Civil Aviation Law Is 
A Close One And As Old As Commercial Air Transport Itself 


The link between the air line pilot 
and civil aviation law is as old as 
aviation itself. It goes back before the 
current basic statute, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, into 
the history of legislation in predecessor 
organizations in the history of Ameri- 
can aviation. The present phase of 
civil and transport aviation activities 
started during the First World War. 

Historically, and in keeping with this 
nation’s non - military tradition, civil 
aviation in this country differs from 
that of other nations, in that legisla- 
tion and regulation has been developed 
by purely civilian departments of gov- 
ernment, rather than by bureaus of 
military air ministeries. 


Post Office Pioneers 

The first experiment in air transpor- 
tation was carried out by the U. S. 
Post Office Department on May 15, 
1918, when regular air mail systems 
between New York and Washington 
began. Army pilots flew the planes for 
awhile, but it was not long before the 
Post Office Department took over the 
job with its own civil pilots and devel- 
oped the system in September, 1920, 
into a transcontinental route. 

The matter of piloting airplanes in 
this laboratory of practical experience 
raised problems concerning airway 
aides, lighting and other essentials to 
regular commercial service, which were 
possible only by statutory approva!. The 
technicalities developed by government 
experience required Congressional ap- 
proval, which was granted in the Kelly 
Air Mail Act of 1925 and transferred 
considerable government investments 
to the use of some 12 private operators. 
The pilots involved in the operation 
and in the change over from Federal 
to private control were, of course, con- 
cerned with their interests in the indus- 
try operation and appeared in a loosely 
organized manner to support these in- 
terests when the legislation was being 
considered. All of this was, of course, 
before the founding of the Air Line 
Pilots Association. 


Need For Legislation 
The Kelly Air Mail Act did not give 
the Federal Government machinery to 
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By Larry Cates 


ALPA Washington Representative 
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Legislation giving permanent certificates to Local Service 
carriers is typical of ALPA's modern legislative activities. 


assist civilian flying and further legisla- 
tion was needed. This was introduced 
in the form of the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926, where again pilot interests 
were actively supported by the men 
who were piloting the planes. The Act 
itself established a Bureau under the 
Commerce Department as recommend- 
ed by the Aircraft Board and a study 
group to recommend to the government 
methods of handling the federal re- 
sponsibilities of civil aviation. 

The Air Commerce Act, and later 
amendments, dealt directly with regu- 
lations, pilot licenses and other matters 
of concern to the individual and collec- 
tive pilots. It was only natural that 
pilots played a part in the drafting of 
this statute and that the joint concern 
of the pilots would serve to bring them 
closely together in recognition of the 
professional representation needed in 
this field. Many will say that this joint 
action on the part of the pilots to pro- 
tect and advance their profession was 
the forerunner of the formation of 
the Air Line Pilots Association. 


Depression Period 
With the depression, civil aviation 
suffered as did all of industry. It is 


well known and an often told story 
that the pilots at this time appeared in 
Washington in their first major repre- 
sentation efforts as an organization, the 
Air Line Pilots Association, and suc- 
cessfully nailed down another plank in 
the development of their profession by 
their success in the now famous Deci- 
sion 83 of the National Recovery Act. 
Part of this decision included the find- 
ings of the Aero Medical Association 
concerning monthly flight-time limita- 
tions of 85 hours, adopted by the Aero 
Medical Association, September 3, 
1933. It was during this period when 
the industry was advancing from 120 
m.p.h. to 180 m.p.h. in cruising speeds 
and continually improving the safety 
record that Federal legislation and 
regulation lagged further and further 
behind. 

The ALPA found it necessary to ap- 
pear again and again in Washington, 
while the various offices of the Com- 
merce Department were being con- 
stantly re-organized, until finally the 
Bureau of Air Commerce was set up to 
handle all activities of the various de- 
partments then concerned with civil 
aviation. 
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Division Of Authority 

Serving two masters was bad enough 
under the Post Office and Bureau of 
\ir Commerce. In 1934, however, Con- 
cress passed another bill, the Black- 
{cKellar Bill, which made civil avia- 
on responsible to three separate agen- 
cies, with the Interstate Commerce 
(‘ommission brought into the picture to 
cetermine rates of mail payments. 

This Act provided for a Federal 
é viation Commission to make a study 
c’ commercial aviation. Its report of 
1)2 specific recommendations was ex- 
tremely constructive and in its final 
form represented considerable ALPA 
york. Most important however, was 
tiat this report with its constructive 
r-commendations, was eventually in- 
corporated into the Civil Aeronautics 
fct of 1938. The sound economical 
aid technical structure of the report 
eaabled this industry to advance by 
l-aps and bounds during a period of 
g-owth preceding World War II. 
The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
created the agencies, with which we 
are all familiar and removed civil 
aviation from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the influence of the 
oider and established transportation in- 
dustries. The legislative work of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, which 
started in the study undertaken by the 
Federal Aviation Commission under 
the Black-McKellar Act, continued and 
carried through until the adoption of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
ALPA was continuously represented in 
Washington during this period and 
incidentally, assisted by older and more 
experienced labor groups in the Wash- 
ington field, particularly the A. F. of L. 


Other Areas Of Interest 

There were many other bits of legis- 
lation, in which ALPA was vitally in- 
terested and found necessary to par- 
ticipate in, because of professional 
career interests. Many of these were 
amendments to the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, the Civil Pilot Training Act, 
various re-organization plans, budgets 
for development, the federal airways 
and airports legislation and consider- 
able war time emergency legislation. 

Under the original Civil Aeronautics 
Act, the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
was really three authorities: the quasi- 
judicial five-man Board, the Adminis- 
trator and the Safety Board, each inde- 
pendent of the other and with some 
confusion in definition of function. It 
was argued in the Reorganization Plan 
No. 4, that there were whole areas, 
which were virtually a no-man’s land 
aid where clear-cut responsibility was 
undetermined. ALPA protested the 
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removal of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration from the Authority struc- 
ture and into the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This opposition and the arguments 
used by ALPA have been proven sound 
in recent years, as evidenced by the 
Congressional intent to consider repeal 
of that part of Reorganization Plan 
No. 4 in the coming session of Con- 
gress, to restore the CAA to its former 
position under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act and independent of the Commerce 
Department. 


Importance Of Legislative Work 

It must be readily apparent to every 
pilot, who has placed his name on a 
seniority list and dedicated himself to 
a career “in the public service and the 
national defense,” that participation in 
legislative and regulatory developments 
of civil aviation is a matter of top con- 
cern to the members of ALPA. 

The minute legislative and regulatory 
detail governing his daily actions, now 
complicated and technical as compared 
to the original “do and don’t” type of 
statutes and civil air regulations, re- 
quire constant examination and atten- 
tion in order to insure the professional 
freedom needed by a pilot to carry out 


the decisions necessary to the safety 
for which he is responsible. 

There is an additional responsibility 
on the part of the pilot to the public, 
the nation, his fellow pilots and him- 
self, whereby he from his “front office 
position” in the operations of today’s 
civil aviation, must monitor the devel- 
opment and progress of the industry. 
He can do this only through organiza- 
tion and an organization such as ALPA 
with the clearing-house techniques es- 
tablished, to more effectively reach the 
center of decisions in ci¥il aviation at 
the nation’s capital. 

Washington representation is a mis- 
nomer in the case of ALPA. The real 
representation is in the cockpit and in 
the clearing-house structure of ALPA. 
The Washington office is merely the 
pipeline for accomplishment. 

Many legislative problems will arise 
in the coming session of Congress in- 
cluding permanent certificates for the 
freight carriers, helicopter operations, 
Reorganization Plan No. 4, serving of 
liquor on airplanes, and most impor- 
tant, the complete modernizing of air- 
port, air traffic control, airways and 
communications systems in preparation 
for the introduction of the jet age into 
civil aviation. 


The Development Of 
ALPA's Legal Dept. 


Today's Pilot Has The Best Legal Backing 
Regarding His Profession And Job 


By Maurice Schy 
ALPA Legal Department 


The general development of ALPA 
as a representing organization is illus- 
trated by the growth and development 
of its Legal Department. For many 
years after ALPA was founded, a law- 
yer was hired to handle each legal 
problem as it arose. Pilots for the most 
part handled their own grievances and 
CAA violation cases. Occasionally 
they received an assist from the small 
Headquarters staff, but it was “the 
blind leading the blind” insofar as 
legal problems were concerned. As the 
industry developed it became increas- 
ingly apparent that a pilot would have 
to study Blackstone as well as the CAR 
in order to survive in his profession, 
and more and more pilots turned to 


ALPA for legal assistance. 


First Attorney Hired In 1943 

The first staff attorney was hired in 
1943. His primary function, however, 
was not to represent pilots in grievance 
cases but rather to handle the rapidly 
multiplying legal problems of the Asso- 
ciation itself. For example, he nego- 
tiated leases to provide office-space for 
the mushrooming Headquarters offices, 
transacted ALPA business with the 
numerous war-time governmental agen- 
cies, and performed a myriad of other 
duties. Nor was his ambit purely a 
legal one. It was often necessary for 
him to “double” as a Contract nego- 
tiator, an aviation economist or a 
Headquarters personnel man. 

His secretarial needs were supplied 
from a small stenographic “pool.” The 
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inadequacy of this facility is evidenced 
by numerous handwritten legal docu- 
ments contained in old Department 
files. The files themselves were kept in 
two over-taxed cabinets and the over- 
flow went into desk-drawers, bins and 
boxes, which when iilled were stored in 
a neighborhood garage. Neither a filing- 
system nor a record index was main- 
tained. Locating a document depended 
entirely on two factors: 1) whether it 
had been preserved in the first place; 
2) the availability and recollection of 
the person who handled it originally. 
In spite of these unfortunate conditions, 
the Legal Department did yeoman 
service during these formative years to 
many pilots, who became ensnared in 
legal difficulties with their employer or 
with the CAA and who looked to 
ALPA for counsel and assistance. 


Department Organized 

It was not until 1952, that the Legal 
Department was organized on the basis 
upon which it functions today. The 
staff was increased to three full-time 
attorneys, each of whom was _thor- 
oughly indoctrinated not only with 
legal problems peculiar to air line 
pilots but also with ALPA policies and 
procedures. In addition, competent 
corresponding attorneys were retained 
in New York, Washington, Miami, 
Los Angeles and other regional areas 
where large numbers of pilots were 
based. A skilled legal secretary was 
provided for each full-time attorney 
and a modern filing-system established. 

The tempo of the Department was 
geared to provide not only competent 
and effective service but also prompt 
representation. Whereas previously in- 
quiries received from members were 
not answered for 30 or even 60 days 
(and sometimes not at all), the “new 
rule” of the re-organized Department 
required that all correspondence be 
acknowledged within five days of its 
receipt. Every current file had to be 
periodically reviewed and closed files 
carefully preserved. In 1955, micro- 
filming equipment was installed to pro- 
vide the most modern system available 
for preserving legal files. Every docu- 
ment is microfilmed, indexed and filed 
in a permanent and immediately avail- 
able record. 

Present Status 

Today, the Legal Department em- 
ploys four full-time attorneys engaged 
in the active representation of air line 
pilots. They travel an average of 25,000 
miles a year and personally represent 
pilots in Honolulu, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico, as well as in practically every 
state, where air line pilots are based. 
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In 1955, the work of the Department 
included answering more than 5,000 
pilot inquiries, conducting over 2,000 
personal conferences with members, 
and actively representing pilots in more 
than 200 grievances of license-revoca- 
tion cases. The increased importance of 
the Department’s work to the individ- 
ual member is reflected in the fact that 
in the four years since the 1952 re- 
organization, the Department hand!ed 
631 active cases, being only 120 fewer 
cases than the 751 handled during the 


first 21 years of ALPA’s existence. 

In 1955, the value of monetar 
awards in cases handled by the Lega 
Department totaled $93,624.54. Thi 
does not include the more intangib] 
value of jobs or certificates that hav 
been restored or saved. The organizz 
tion of the Department and its recor: 
of achievement assures every membe 
of competent and experienced repri 
sentation if confronted with legal diff 
culties regarding his profession or hi 
employment. 


1930 -- Saga Of Success == 1956... 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Relations Board. While a compromise 
between the ALPA and carriers’ posi- 
tion, it created a minimum scale of pay 
for pilots and limited their working 
time to a maximum of 85 hours per 
month, a monumental achievement for 
ALPA, when viewed in the light of the 
carriers’ proposals. 

Oddly enough, it was not viewed in 
a favorable light by the pilots at the 
time, probably because it was a com- 
promise. Pilots had wanted a straight 
mileage, the carriers a straight hourly 
method. Instead, there emerged a for- 
mula based on increments of hourly, 
mileage and base pay, of which mile- 
age was the least significant factor. 
Behncke often recalled: “We had a 
hard time selling it to the pilots. They 
were sure we had sold them down the 
river. For a long time some of them 
called me some pretty uncomplimentary 
things until the potential of ‘Decision 
83,’ as a basis of pilot pay, began to 
emerge.” 

In retrospect, Behncke was right and 
his critics wrong. The foundation had 
been laid for the development of fair 
standards of working hours and com- 
pensation, and the ALPA had proven 
itself a force to be reckoned with in the 
aviation industry. ALPA, still small, 
had weathered its biggest storm, and, 
while not invulnerable to further at- 
tack, it had proved that it was here to 
stay. 

This was proven when the air mail 
was returned to the air lines. The Army 
had made a dismal and tragic failure in 
flying the mail. Nearly a dozen pilots 
were killed, and mounting pressure 
from Congress caused F.D.R. to relent 
his position. In May, 1934, the precious 
contracts were restored to the air lines 
by the Air Mail Act of 1934 and, im- 
portant to pilots, “Decision 83” was 
written into that Act by reference. 
Many laid-off pilots returned to work 
and the air line industry moved ahead 


once more, this time riding the crest o 
high public enthusiasm for the ney 
multi-engine planes, which were bein; 
introduced. The romantic age of ai 
travel had dawned. 


Full-Time Presidency 

Increasing membership of ALPA 
brought increasing pressure from thx 
pilots for Behncke to give up flying and 
to devote himself fully to the duties of 
the presidency. However, he was re. 
luctant to do so, being an indefatigu- 
able worker, as well as a pilot, who 
loved the air. But the matter was 
largely decided for him by fate when, 
in December, 1934, he cracked up in 
a swirling fog over a Chicago suburb. 
(Everything was contact flying then.) 
He was severely injured and after sev- 
eral months of recuperation, he finally 
decided to step down from his cockp’‘t 
forever, taking over the full-time dut‘es 
of the presidency of his fast-growing 
union. 


Congressional Actions 

Under his leadership the air line 
pilots of America were to sce many 
labor laws amended and many more 
written into the record, as the industry 
mushroomed in size during the late 
30’s. In 1935, even though there were 
but 750 pilots in the entire industry, 
almost all of them were affiliated with 
the valiant little association, which was 
struggling with the anomalous prob- 
lems of expansion during an economic 
depression, a situation well calculated 
to test the true mettle of any group, 
no matter how resourceful it might be. 
It was during this unusual period that 
Behncke demonstrated his genius as an 
organizer and leader, probably better 
than at any time in his colorful career. 
Long before other crafts recognized the 
signs of the times, ALPA was making 
recognizable progress, some of it almost 
miraculous to behold, when we con- 
sider the times. 
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Resulting Legislation 
This began a four-year period, 
rongly-earmarked as the legislative 
‘riod of ALPA’s history. Out of the 
gislation of this period, which ALPA 
1s directly instrumental in helping to 
t enacted, came the basic labor and 
iation laws, which enabled ALPA to 
ike use of “Decision 83” and the Air 
ail Act of 1934, which set rates and 
quirements for meeting them but 
sere incapable of true enforcement. 
In 1936, the air lines were brought 
ider the Railway Labor Act, which 
b-oadened in scope Title II to embrace 
» employees of air lines as well as 
lroads. It still stands out as one of 
| e most important pieces of legislation, 
relation to ALPA, for it gave the 
ots a basic law under which to nego- 
te and set forth rules and procedures 
verning these employer-employee re- 
ionships. 


Railway Labor Act Upheld 

[n 1937, the U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld the validity of the Railway La- 
bor Act which had been questioned. 
This was also the year which saw the 
birth of the immortal Douglas DC-3, 
the most famous of all airliners and the 
airplane which was to launch air 
transportation as a major industry. 

In 1938, all the old Air Mail Laws 
were incorporated into one law in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, the largest 
single step ever undertaken in aviation 
legislation. Significantly, this law made 
compliance with Title II of the Rail- 
way Labor Act mandatory upon air 
carriers in order to retain their certifi- 
ates and incorporated “Decision 83” 
as a minimum for pilots. It is still in 
force to this day, nearly two decades 
later. Many of these provisions were 
not included without a long, bitter 
struggle in which Behncke and the As- 
sociation was a chief architect and 
protagonist. 
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Safety Legislation 

For many years, the Association had 
championed aviation safety laws, de- 
ploring the laxity of certain phases of 
existing regulations that allowed what 
it thought was an appalling sacrifice of 
human life. 

Behncke’s gratification was complete 
when the Association succeeded in get- 
ing Title VII included in the new 
vil Air Law. This provided for the 
‘ation of an independent three-man 
A’r Safety Board, of which one was to 
» an active air line pilot. His jubila- 
n over this victory was only exceeded 

his chagrin, two short years later, 
en the Board was abolished again by 
vosevelt. Behncke always felt so 
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strongly about this Safety Board that 
he considered it a personal triumph 
when it was established, and a personal 
rebuff when it was junked. Those clos- 
est to him think that his affection for 
the President, under whose regime 
ALPA had been nurtured into a stable 
entity, was never quite as close after 
that, even though the Association 
flourished and came to maturity in the 
remaining years of F.D.R.’s tenure of 
office. 


World War II Starts 


In September, 1939, the ominous 
war clouds, which had been hanging 
over Europe since Hitler had methodi- 
cally begun his ruthless annexation of 
the small countries, broke with the 
panzer invasion and the bombing of 
Poland by the dreaded Luftwaffe. 
England and France, true to their al- 
liance with the beleaguered country, 
promptly declared war upon the Nazis. 
This was only the beginning of a new 
and horrible war that was to see the 
world drenched in blood, a titanic 
struggle, whose outcome would only be 
decided by the overwhelming might of 
American air power. 

Even though the United States was 
not directly involved in the conflict, 
which quickly enveloped all of Europe, 
this country became what President 
Roosevelt called the “arsenal of de- 
mocracy,” assisting all the Allied na- 
tions under a “lend-lease” arrangement, 
which saw every major aviation manu- 
facturer in America put on a virtual 
wartime basis. This resulted in diver- 
sion of new production from airliners to 
warplanes for the Allies, who were 
fighting for their very lives against the 
vastly superior odds of Hitler and Mus- 
solini. By October of 1940, President 
Roosevelt asked American commercial 
aviation to halt the tremendous expan- 
sion program, which had followed the 
country’s successful emergence from the 
great depression, in order that com- 
mitments to Great Britain might be 
fulfilled. France had long since fallen. 
U. S. manufacturers were working 
around the clock to try to attain 
F.D.R.’s_ announced goal of 50,000 
warplanes a year. 


Pilots’ Shortage 

This might have been expected to 
produce economic problems for the air 
line pilots. However, the war in Europe 
and the frantic rush to rearm America 
to the teeth produced a shortage of 
pilots. Many air line pilots, holding 
reserve commissions in the armed serv- 
ices, were called to active duty, creat- 
ing vacancies and making for many 
promotions. Almost anybody who could 


produce a pilot’s license, even though 
unsupported by an impressive number 
of logged flying hours, could get a good 
paying job somewhere in aviation, 
sometimes with the big aircraft manu- 
facturers by the simple expedient of 
one interview—or in some cases, by 
nothing more than a long-distance tele- 
phone call. This tempted many air line 
pilots to leave their jobs. The big 
money was the bait, which almost over- 
night created a serious shortage of 
pilots for the carriers. 


. 
Planes Go To War 

Then Japan struck Pearl Harbor, 
plunging this country into the war. Un- 
der his war-time emergency power as 
commander-in-chief of all our armed 
forces, the President ordered the seizure 
of the bulk of the airline fleet of the 
nation, leaving only a skeleton force of 
airplanes to carry essential personnel 
over commercial routes on a strict pri- 
ority system. Within days, these luxury 
ships were transformed into cargo car- 
riers, painted with Army camouflage, 
and many of them were soon winging 
their way over unfamiliar stretches of 
wide ocean and foreign soil, with civil- 
ian air line pilots at the controls. 

Behncke had pleaded in an editorial 
in THe Arr Line Pitot for the pilots 
to be left on their commercial jobs, 
but the government decided it needed 
the services of this invaluable pool of 
talent. Soon the air line pilots began 
to draw curious stares and interested 
queries from people on the street and 
even from personnel on military air- 
ports, as their unusual new Army-like 
uniform with its novel bronze insignia, 
came in for close scrutiny. No Ameri- 
can uniform quite like it had ever been 
seen before, so the curiosity it drew 
was only natural. 


Air Transport Command 

Thus was the Air Transport Com- 
mand born. The President, realizing 
the enormous wealth of flying experi- 
ence, which the airlines possessed, com- 
missioned many of the industry’s top 
officials and had them set up the ATC 
to fly men and materiel to every part 
of the globe. The only airplanes avail- 
able at the time were airliners; the 
only pilots available to fly them were 
air line pilots. In almost no time the 
ATC shrunk the world. Soon it became 
common place for a Braniff pilot to 
meet a United pilot in Dakar, Cal- 
cutta or Fairbanks. The Alcan High- 
way, running through Canada from the 
United States to Alaska, might very 
well have been nicknamed the “ALPA 
Highway” because ALPA pilots in for- 
mer airline ships flew much vitally 
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needed machinery and goods essential 
for its completion. F.D.R. himself chose 
air line pilots to fly him to Casablanca 
and other important world conferences. 

Several airlines became tremendous 
overseas carriers within a year, al- 
though none of their planes had pre- 
viously flown across any water wider 
than Lake Michigan. All over the world 
the air line pilots of America demon- 
strated their sterling professional quali- 
ties, their natural aptitude and their 
versatility by tackling dangerous and 
unknown assignments, completing them 
with almost the same precision they 
had shown before the war on their 
regular runs between New York and 
Miami, or Kansas City and Los An- 
geles. This was the glorious chapter, 
which proved to America—and all the 
world—the value of a large fleet of 
commercial airliners and experienced 
crews to man them. 


100-Hour Limit Voted 

The war brought many changes. 
Right at the outset the pilots voted to 
raise their monthly flying limitation 
from 85 hours to 100 hours for “the 
duration” in order to obtain maximum 
utilization of every man. President 
Roosevelt signed this into law a few 
weeks later. Even though expansion 
had been frozen at the 1940 level, 
many new inventions and innovations 
came into existence as products of the 
war. Even though most of these new 
methods and devices were designed for 
the military, they found their way one 
by one to the airlines just as fast as they 
were declassified. For example, radar, 
which was a closely guarded secret until 
the war’s end, was destined to play a 
major part in the huge post-war ex- 
pansion period. 

The country was literally dotted with 
hundreds of fine, new airports before 
the war was two years old, most of 
them built by the military for training 
and defense use, but located where 
they could serve the major cities on a 
peacetime basis, too. New York City, 
in dire need of another big terminal, 
was promised a new international air- 
port by its air-minded mayor, Fiorello 
La Guardia, for whom the city’s busi- 
est field had already been named. 
La Guardia, himself a World War I 
pilot, was always a staunch friend of 
ALPA and Behncke numbered this hu- 
man dynamo among his very closest 
friends. In fact, they once marched 
side by side down Fifth Avenue during 
a big AFL parade. Accordingly, it was 
no surprise when La Guardia called in 
the pilots to advise the planning com- 
mission on the construction lay-out of 
Idlewild Airport, today the busiest in- 
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ternational airport in the world. The 
practice of consulting ALPA on such 
projects set a pattern for the future. 


Post-War Problems 

Once the vicious specter of the 
Hitler-Mussolini-Hirohito axis had been 
overwhelmed by American air power 
and ground into ingnominious defeat, 
the United States found itself geared 
to such a great production level that 
airplanes, so scarce only four years be- 
fore, now became virtually ‘a dime a 
dozen.” The country had seen how war- 
time aviation could shrink the globe 
and the flying boom hit the country 
with an impact, that reminded oldsters 
of the introduction of the automobile 
a generation before. 

The fast expanding airlines were not 
the only passenger ships in the air. 
Many ambitious Air Force and Navy 
veterans bought up war surplus C-46 
and C-47 types for only a small fraction 
of their original cost and small non- 
scheduled airlines sprang up all over 
the country. Domestic airlines were 
successful in acquiring international 
routes and set about developing them. 
Meanwhile, all carriers were vying for 
new routes and spirited competition for 
the sky-rocketing business became the 
vogue of the day. Thousands of return- 
ing service pilots found immediate em- 
ployment on the airlines and ALPA 
was literally swamped with the work 
of negotiating new contracts. It was a 
hectic period and the organization was 
hard put to keep up with the incredible 
boom. Even though Behncke was work- 
ing night and day, trying to run the 
Association virtually by himself—as he 
had always done—it soon became ap- 
parent to everybody that ALPA was in 
need of more personnel and more dele- 
gated authority if it was to stay abreast 
of the tide. The once tiny union had 
swelled its membership now to over 
6,000. 


Equipment Difficulties 

It was inevitable that the rapid post- 
war expansion would bring some tech- 
nological problems, too, and they were 
not long in coming. A series of mysteri- 
ous fires in flight on the Lockheed Con- 
stellation resulted in several bad acci- 
dents and the CAA was forced to 
ground this fine airplane until the trou- 
ble could be isolated. Once this was 
accomplished and the ship restored to 
service another leviathan of the skies 
began to fall with a heavy toll of hu- 
man lives. The beautiful Douglas DC-6 
was also catching on fire in flight and 
after several of these sleek giants had 
come down, trailing smoke and flames, 
the CAA once again slapped a ban on 


an airplane that represented a hug 
segment of the industry. Even th 
older and proven DC-4 was not in 
mune to the epidemic of accident 
which befell the now nervous industr 
In one two-week period of 1947, 14 
people were killed in three DC 
crashes: UAL-La Guardia, EAL-I 
Deposit, Md., and Capital-Leesbur 
Va. 
Need For Safety 


This was one of the blackest cha; 
ters ever written in our long and illu 
trious history. But through it all, ALP 
kept its committees feverishly engage: 
working with industry and governme: 
agencies, trying to find out what w: 
causing the disasters. Behncke alwa 
hammered on the theme that it is tl 
pilots’ responsibility to see that safet 
laws are enacted and enforced, a jud 
cious appraisal of the subject that h: 
been proven correct hundreds of tim 
since he first advanced the idea. H 
wanted ALPA’s slogan, “Schedule wit! 
Safety,” to have real meaning and he 
never once deviated from his avowed 
fight to have the Air Safety Board re- 
established, a goal which he never was 
to reach. The Association’s program in 
always putting safety first, above all 
else, is the hallmark of the Association 
to this day. 


Two Major Strikes 

The post-war period brought its 
share of labor-management problems, 
too. Behncke led four major strikes in 
a five-year period, one of them an es- 
pecially bitter fight, a 26-day walk-out 
on TWA in 1946. Shortly afterward, 
TWA became the first carrier in ALPA 
history to renew its pilot contract be- 
fore the expiration date of the old one. 
But at this time, that was an isolated 
instance. Generally agreements became 
due before they could be renegotiated 
and many piled up months and years 
behind schedule, probably because 
ALPA as yet had not developed a con- 
cept that embodied full utilization of 
the progressive steps of the Railway 
Labor Act. 

In 1947, there was a 20-day strike 
on American Overseas Airlines, former- 
ly American Export Lines and _ since 
merged with PAA. 

The National strike in 1948 lasted 
nine months and was marked by the 
invocation, for the first time, of Emer- 
gency Board provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act against the carrier when a 
Presidential fact-finding board found 
National guilty of violating the Act and 
responsible for the strike. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that in doing so, ALPA was 
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C.N. Sayen 


President 


d scharging a basic responsibility to an 
ir dividual pilot’s right. The issue: fail- 
ue of the company to give a dis- 
carged pilot a fair hearing. 

\ strike on United in 1951 
1) days. 


lasted 


Between the National and UAL 
strikes, 1949 was marked by two sig- 
nificant events. Ground was broken at 
last for ALPA’s new home adjacent to 
Chicago’s Midway Airport, and Clar- 
ence N. Sayen, a Braniff pilot, was in- 
stalled as Executive Vice-President of 
ALPA. Behncke had the building 
project in mind for many years, a 
lream which he had contemplated for 

long that, once it became a reality, 

threw himself into it with a vigor 
elying his years. Sayen had displayed 
inordinate executive ability and his se- 
lection for the number two office was 
made by Behncke himself, who was so 
impressed by the young man’s perspi- 
cacity that he considered it a natural 
choice. 

Behncke's Role In ALPA 

rhe tragic fall of David L. Behncke 
has been told before and it will bear 
no more repeating. It is a heart-rending 
story of an idealistic man, a fearless 
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crusader without peer, who literally 
worked himself to death. Everybody 
who knew him well, is reasonably con- 
vinced that he died the unwitting vic- 
tim of his own overwork, a martyr to 
his own devotion to duty. His dedica- 
tion of his life to a cause must rank 
as one of the most selfless consecrations 
in the field of human idealism, a sac- 
rifice seldom seen. It is a foregone con- 
clusion, that the unpleasant aspects of 
his last few months in office are all but 
forgotten now by the men to whom he 
left a precious heritage, the fruits of a 
lifetime of devotion. His greatness, his 
genius, and his real value will not be 
fully measured now; but because men’s 
deeds live on long after they have gone, 
real greatness is a product of the ages. 

Nobody will deny that Behncke was 
a rugged individualist. Nor can his nat- 
ural aptitude for leadership be gain- 
said. Even those disgruntled members 
who considered him a bellwether and 
rebelled over his controversial “one- 
man rule” cannot deny that much we 


F. A. Spencer 


Secretary 


have today, we owe to him and other 
early veterans. But if true democracy 
is desirable in a labor union, then the 
rank and file membership of ALPA 
should be heartened by the “new look” 
of the organization since Behncke’s 
tragic passing. 


C. N. Sayen Assumes Presidency 

Nothing more than a cursory exami- 
nation of what we had in 1951, com- 
pared with what we have today, is 
needed to prove that we have pros- 
pered handsomely under the aegis of 
Clarence Sayen. When he was inaugu- 
rated as ALPA’s second president he 
assumed the office at a very trying pe- 
riod and under most unusual circum- 
stances. There can be no denying that 
the pressure on him was great during 
his first few months in office. But he has 
carried himself with a dignity befitting 
the high office he holds and has 


brought a new prestige to a new era 


C. E. Beatley 


First Vice-President 


of ALPA. The start of this era saw a 
return of control of the Association to 
the membership where it rightly be- 
longs. Sayen’s philosophy of sound 
business administration, delegation of 
authority and pilot responsibility in 
Association affairs and keeping of con- 
tracts current and Association business 
right up-to-the-minute is the symbol 
of ALPA today, every bit as much as 
Behncke was the symbol of the ALPA 
of yesterday. 

As the enlightening article in the 
January, 1954, Air Line Pixor, so elo- 
quently pointed out, ALPA is now 
a truly functional democracy. Every 
pilot has a voice; no one is higher 
than another. Our home office in Chi- 
cago is the same as our own Capitol 
in Washington, where elected repre- 
sentatives of the people congregate to 
do their bidding. Our representatives 
know that they must follow the dic- 
tates of the majority or they will be 
quickly and summarily removed from 
office. 

This modern ALPA really began in 
1951. At that time, there was a moun- 
tain of business piled up. It was a 
monumental task to tackle. ALPA’s 
new office building was far behind 
schedule, many contracts were lagging 
as much as two years behind, griev- 
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ances were piled knee-deep, pending 
mergers were approaching with no pro- 
tective provisions formulated, and 
membership morale was at a record 
low, reflected by the high rate of dues 
delinquency. The Home Office was 
buried in unfinished or deferred busi- 
ness and it was anything but an invit- 
ing situation to greet a new administra- 
tion. 

But with quiet determination, pa- 
tience and purpose—and with abso- 
lutely no fanfare at all—the founder- 
ing ship of ALPA was bailed out, 
trimmed, and headed into the wind for 
what promised to be a long and diffi- 
cult voyage. But she came through un- 
scathed, weathering mountainous seas 
and unfavorable winds, finally reach- 
ing the safe waters of harbor. Many 
willing hands contributed to the sailing 
of the ship, in whose hold was stored 
all of our precious cargo. It required 
expert “seamanship but the job was 
done. 


Achievements Noted 

Within months every expired con- 
tract had been re-negotiated, every one 
of them with increased benefits; the 
ALPA Home Office building was 
rushed to completion; merger machin- 
ery was installed (a step in the right 
direction although it is readily admitted 
that not everybody is pleased with it) ; 
Sayen was elected to the presidency of 
the International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations; the 12th Con- 
vention made vital changes in the As- 
sociation’s Constitution and By-Laws, 
paving the way for closer membership 
rule of ALPA; an Executive Committee 
was established; the Executive Board 
was restored to its original member- 
ship; and an Air Safety Forum was 
established to meet annually in ALPA’s 
increased emphasis on air safety. 

An ALPA Mutual Aid Association 
was established to help pilots who are 
temporarily incapacitated by accident 
or illness; a new Group Life Insurance 
plan was introduced; an undreamed of 
innovation, Loss of License Insurance, 
was made available to the membership 
at an incredible bargain rate; retire- 
ment pension plans were worked out 
and put into practice on several of the 
airlines and it is considered only a 
matter of time until all the carriers 
have this much needed security plan for 
their pilots. The Association established 
regional offices in New York, Miami 
and Los Angeles in order to distribute 
the immense work load and to assist 
pilots in local matters. 

Today the Air Line Pilots Association 
stands proudly as one of the most out- 
standing labor organizations in the 
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world, a monument to the undaunted 
will of men, who fought for equality 
and justice against overwhelming odds, 
a symbol of encouragement for the un- 
derdog. But an interesting sidelight is 
the fact that in spite of all its battles 
it has retained its reputation for dignity. 
It is respected even by its enemies as a 
highly specialized craft of artisans, dis- 
tinguished by its high intellectual level 
and its integrity. 

Speaking as a pilot, it is incumbent 
upon us and a moral obligation to 
keep it so. Radicalism, factionalism, 
left-wing politics, or a cheapening of 
our high professional skill have no place 
in a labor union, which enjoys the re- 
spect which is ours, and which has such 
a solemn and important obligation to 
the public it serves. 


Members’ Dedication 


Today, under the “new look,” there 
are hundreds of pilots participating in 
the administration of the organization 
and it is significant that they approach 
their duties with enthusiasm. There is 
no salary attached to any of these wide- 
ly diversified jobs nor any reduction in 
dues for those who serve. Yet the pilots 
who form the many committees execute 


their duties with dedication and mora 
of the membership has never be: 
higher. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that we a 
blessed with all these assets becau 
many portents are present to tell 
that we are going to need them as \ 
come to grips with the difficult yea 
ahead. With the introduction of fast 
and more complex airplanes and 
air travel boom that threatens to dark 
the sky with ships around the maj 
terminals, there will be pondero 
problems to solve, that will tax the fir 
est intellect, we possess. As we sta 
on the threshold of the jet age, wor 
dering what the future will bring, \ 
face it with hope, courage and the co 
viction that no job is too big for t! 
gallant organization, which in its fir 
quarter of a century has come so f. 
since that first furtive meeting of 
handful of early birdmen in the Tro, 
Lane Hotel. The preservation of th 
priceless heritage will insure a brillian 
future for us and for those who follow 
after we have gone. 

Truly the stars have smiled upon us 
Let us never grow complacent and 
forget how all this came about. 


25 Years Of Working Conditions ... 


(Continued from Page 11) 

at the carrier’s request or in order to 
maintain his flight assignment in the 
face of changes in the location and 
amount of flying time. Foreign station 
allowances are paid to those pilots 
based outside the United States. 

Working conditions, which are pri- 
marily non-monetary in nature, have 
been established and improved. Sen- 
iority is recognized for promotions and 
flight and equipment assignments. 
Flight-time limitations have been in- 
cluded in the agreements and on-duty 
time limitations are being innovated. 
The pilot is protected by the establish- 
ment of a procedure, by which he may 
appeal the unfavorable results of a 
medical examination to the decision of 
an impartial physician. A grievance 
procedure has been established, which 
provides for the investigation of ac- 
tions of the carrier which the pilot 
feels are arbitrary, discriminatory, or 
contrary to the contract, and which 
culminates in the decision of the Sys- 
tem Board of Adjustment or in arbi- 
tration with the System Board. This 
is but a brief summary of some of the 
rules, which are being developed to 
protect and improve the working con- 
ditions and rights of the pilot. While 


some of them may seem commonplace 


today, they did not always exist and 
have been laboriously developed over 
the years. 


Retirement 


The first By-Laws of the Association 
stated that adequate retirement bene- 
fits for pilots were one of the continu- 
ing objectives of ALPA. However, de- 
spite a number of efforts, nothing 
tangible in this direction was accom- 
plished by the Association until 1955. 
Beginning approximately in 1940, some 
of the air carriers, however, had uni- 
laterally established Company retire- 
ment programs in which pilots were 
permitted to participate. These pro- 
grams were generally contributory in 
nature and provided a fixed benefit 
formula, the amount of which varied 
from carrier to carrier. Where these 
programs were established, generally 
some past service credits were pur- 
chased for the pilot. By 1954, such 
programs were in effect on 13 air lines 
of the 38 air lines with which ALPA 
had employment agreements. 

During 1955, retirement programs 
have been negotiated, which have 
introduced important new principles 
and protections for the pilot group 
and substantially increased pensio1 
amounts. These programs are inte 
grated with the Association’s unilatera 
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curity programs, e.g., Mutual Aid, 
Loss of License, Group Life, with the 
bjectives being to strike at the basic 
security of the piloting profession 
d provide a realistic retirement in- 
come at a realistic retirement age for 
ots. With this in mind, ALPA-nego- 
i ted pension plans include vesting 
ivhts, which protect the pilot forced 
leave the industry, and provisions to 
wide a flexible retirement age. The 
1} 9grams provide for an investment of 
substantial proportion of the retire- 
nt funds in a variable annuity pro- 
m designed to keep the pilot’s re- 
‘ment income more in line with 
momic changes and fluctuatiuns in 
irchasing power. A number of op- 
ins are made available to the pilot 
the programs in order that he may 
1 egrate the retirement into his own 
s ate planning. For example, practi- 
ly all the programs provide for con- 
ii gent annuitant options, optional re- 
‘ment any time after age 50, level 
iefit options, and so forth. Some of 
programs provide that the pilot 
y make additional contributions 
Love those required to his own retire- 
vent, if he desires. 
In addition to removing some of the 
asic insecurity for air line pilots, the 
sociation’s security programs and the 
egotiated retirement programs will 
serve the purpose of maintaining the 
pilot’s average lifetime earnings at a 
higher level. Where the individual pilot 
through the years has had to budget 
a large proportion of his income to- 
ward the day when he might be sud- 
denly removed from flying and de- 
prived of his income, these security 
programs now alleviate this problem 
to some degree, and when added to 
the pilot’s flying income during his 
working life, serve to raise his annual 
earnings for his productive years as 
a pilot. 


Building A Future 

Such is a brief sketch of the history 
and development of wages and work- 
ing conditions of the pilots of the air 
line industry during the 25-year his- 
tory of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. It is impossible to relate the 
thousands of hours of effort, that have 
gone into the building of these stand- 
ards and the frustrations and anxieties 
that have been attendant upon it. It 
would be impossible to pay tribute to 
ali of the individuals who have con- 
tr buted to it. However, such is the 
economic foundation on which the fu- 
ture of the air line piloting profession 
w ll be built. This is your future. How 
w ll you build it? 
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ALPA's Air Safety Development.. 


(Continued from Page 8) 
people, interested in and qualified to 
speak on numerous aviation subjects. 
Of the 150 people, about 65% are air 
line pilots. 


International Representation 

The result of these refinements of 
ALPA’s organization for safety has 
brought the pilot an increased and 
more direct voice in safety at all levels. 
In addition, pilots are represented in- 
ternationally at the International Civil 
Aviation Organization through the In- 
ternational Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations. Today, there are ap- 
proximately 120 councils, whose safety 
committees average four members, 
meaning that there are approximately 
500 members contributing air line pilot 
experience and opinion to air safety on 
a world-wide basis. 

This has enabled ALPA to function 
efficiently in many areas of air safety. 


ALPA Centerline System 

For example, take the approach 
lighting problem. Shortly after World 
War II, when large, heavy, fast trans- 
ports with relatively low maneuver- 
ability were developed there was a 
stronger demand for improved airport 
lighting beyond the airport and into 
the landing approach area. Approach 
light testing and research began in 
earnest during 1949 at Arcata, Calif., 
where many systems of lights and geo- 
metric patterns were evaluated. ALPA 
representatives, working at Arcata with 
the industry on the problem introduced 
the ALPA Centerline System design on 
layout. This system is now well on its 
way toward becoming a world’s stand- 
ard as a vital part of the instrument 
landing system. Currently, one com- 
plete system has been in operation for 
nearly two years at Newark, where it is 
proving itself as the best system yet 
developed for landing large, heavy, 
fast transports under poor weather con- 
ditions. Additional installations are now 
being planned at many of the nation’s 
busy airports. 


New Airplane Evaluation 

New transport airplane development 
and evaluation has more recently be- 
come a vital part of ALPA’s air safety 
program. During the many years when 
the DC-3 was the most prominently 
used transport, airplane design change 
was relatively static. With the end of 


World War II, however, several new 
large four-engine transport models were 
flying and slated for scheduled air car- 
rier operations. As these air line models 
developed and received increases in 
power and other refinements. ALPA 
committees were formed and evaluated 
most of the piston-engine new trans- 
ports built during the past five years. 


Currently, the Association has active 
pilot committees for futare activities 
necessary for the evaluation of the 
Lockheed 1649A transport, Lockheed 
Electra turbo-prop jet transport, DC-8 
and Boeing 707 jet transports. These 
evaluation committees follow the de- 
velopment with the manufacturer and 
operator and formulate reports relative 
to the make-up, the flight handling, 
and the performance of the new air- 
planes. ‘ 


The industry is becoming increasingly 
cognizant that the “user viewpoint” is 
a necessary element in the development 
of an air line airplane 


Air Space Sub-Committee 

Air space obstruction elimination is 
another comparatively new aspect of 
ALPA’s air safety activity. Years ago, 
the problem of coping with man-made 
constructions that could be hazards to 
air navigation was not too extensive. 
However, with the construction of tall 
television antenna towers, the activity 
of the analysis of television towers in 
regard to their becoming a hazard to 
air navigation became an item of real 
concern for the pilots and industry. The 
Air Coordinating Committee set up 
Air Space Subcommittees throughout 
the country, e.g., in eight areas. The 
Committee’s function was to work on 
problems connected with the safe and 
efficient use of air space. The industry 
recognized the need for pilot represen- 
tation on these committees and each 
area Air Space Subcommittee now has 
ALPA representation on it. 


There has likewise been an accelera- 
tion of pilot and ALPA activity in the 
field of air traffic control. In contrast 
to 1935, when there were only 300 air 
line aircraft in operation, there are 
more than 1,300 today. Non-airline air- 
craft movements far exceed airline with 
corporate and military aircraft move- 
ments showing tremendous increases. 
Cruising speeds have been doubled, 
passenger loads increased six-fold, and 


revenue passenger miles flown increased 
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1,000 per cent. And even in the last 
six years there have been unprecen- 
dented increases. For example, in 1949, 
there were 233,943 aircraft movements 
at Chicago’s Midway Airport. In 1954, 
there were 348,909. 

ALPA participation in air traffic 
control problems has grown in propor- 
tion to the increased seriousness of the 
problems. Council Safety Chairmen, 
Central Airline Safety Chairmen, Re- 
gional Safety Chairmen, Area Safety 
Chairmen, Special Pilot Safety Com- 
mittees and the Home Office are work- 
king continually on traffic control prob- 
lems to obtain better control proce- 
dures, navigation aids, communications 
procedures, airway designation and air 
space usage. In addition, because of the 
increased complexity of the problem, 
ALPA has formed an air traffic con- 
trol study committee to help determine 
and secure the needed improvements to 
the system. 


New Navigational Devices 

ALPA has assisted in analyzing many 
new navigational devices and has aided 
in determining how they should be 
used. The pilots have advised on radar 
monitoring procedures, communication 
terminology, VOR procedures, surveil- 
lance radar usage, airway traffic separa- 
tion criteria, holding procedures and 
detailed terminal area problems, to 
name a few. 

To accomplish these jobs, ALPA’s 


representatives participate in meetings 


with air traffic control people under 
many conditions: 

» At the Washington level with top 
CAA people; 

> In the region with air traffic con- 
trol supervisory personnel and air space 
subcommittee meetings; 

» In area meetings with industry 
operational personnel, by individual 
contact with center people on specific 
problems or incidents. 


Accident Investigations 


Accident investigation has taken on 
a new and significant importance. It 
has increased both in importance and 
scope with technological advances. 

For instance, when the DC-3 was the 
primary piece of equipment flown on 
the air lines, it was relatively simple 
compared to today’s standards and one 
or two Association accident represen- 
tatives were usually ample to cover an 
accident. Today’s aircraft, with their 
complex systems, require specialized 
aviation representatives in accident in- 
vestigation. The CAB accident in- 
vestigating officials divided the accident 
investigating responsibilities into com- 
mittees such as structures, power plants, 
weather analysis, landing aids, opera- 
tion, to name a few. The Association 
provides air line pilot representation 
on each investigating committee of the 
CAB. Thus, an important part of the 
ALPA air safety program today is to 
build up experienced accident investi- 
gation specialists and assistants to cover 
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accident investigation assignments. 

In case of an accident, an AL” 
accident representative appears on 
scene as soon as possible. These re; 
sentatives are experienced in accic 
investigation and are located in m 
areas of the United States. They ; 
ticipate in air line accident invest 
tions not only if they occur on the 
line for which they fly, but on 
other scheduled air line on which 
accident may occur. The CAB rec 
nized the Air Line Pilots Associa 
representatives, along with others of | 
industry such as the manufacturer : 
the air carrier, as a part of the air | 
airplane accident investigation and 
at the CAB hearing that usually foll 
shortly after the accident. 

The ALPA group, active in invc 
gating the accident and attending 
hearing is responsible to the Association 
for the compilation of an accident :e- 
port, which is as detailed as that of the 
CAB and includes a probable cause. 
Furthermore, as representatives of the 
Association, they are obliged to compile 
recommendations for the prevention 
of another type of such accident. 

Since 1951, this phase of ALPA’s 
program has developed to the point 
where, as the result of an ALPA inves- 
tigation, an accident hearing was re- 
cently re-opened and the _ probable 
cause revised after many years. 

Proper distribution of safety informa- 
tion is another important aspect of 
ALPA’s modern program. 


‘Technical Talk For Pilots’ 


Believing that one of the best ways 
to prevent trouble is to exchange expe- 
riences, the Association publishes a 
monthly bulletin entitled “Technical 
Talk for Pilots.” This bulletin, a recent 
Association publication, was launched 
in 1953. It offers for study condensed 
items of interest designed to increase 
the safety and efficiency in aviation. 
Most of these articles are contributed 
by air line pilots and the Engineering 
and Air Safety Department. 

Whenever specific information from 
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other aviation sources is considered ap- 
propriate, it is also used in this bulletin. 
The bulletin is distributed to the 10,000 
air line pilots and other aviation inter- 
ests to provide a means of exchanging 
information on safety and _ technical 
subjects. 

The Association visualizes the air line 
pilot as an executive—and, like any 
business executive in a large industry, 
he is interested in receiving as much 
material as he can relative to his best 
interests. As an executive, he is respon- 
sible for over $1 million worth of equip- 
ment, soon to be increased to $6 million, 
and the safety of up to 100 people. 
Part of the air line pilot’s responsibility 
is to analyze problems and make split- 
second decisions. The objective of the 
“Technical Talk for Pilots” bulletin is 
to provide information, which will help 
provide the background for such vital 
decisions. 


Participation In Industry Projects 

The breadth of the Association’s ac- 
tivities and air safety interests is prob- 
ably best indicated by the scope of its 
participation in industry projects. 
Among these are: 

1. Flight Safety Foundation’s Flight 
Safety Seminar; 

2. UAL Annual Flight Safety Semi- 
nar; 

3. ATA Chief Pilots’ meeting (an- 
nual) ; 

4. CAB Annual Airworthiness Re- 
view Meeting; 

5. IFALPA Annual Air Safety Con- 
ferences; 

6. CAA - ALPA - Airline Working 
Group Meetings (Scheduled approx. 
four times a year) ; 

7. National Business Aircraft Asso- 
ciation (Annual Meeting) ; 

8. NACA Committee on Operational 
Problems (Approx. four times a year) ; 

9. SAE Committee’s Meetings on 
Cockpit Standardization ; 

10. SAE Meetings on Cabin Safety; 

11. American Society of Helicopter 
Meetings; 

12. Meetings with City and State 
officials on airport safety; 

13. Air Line Pilot and Company 
Safety Meetings (Scheduled annually 
and twice a year) ; 

14. Altimetry Study Committee; 

15. RTCA Meetings (Radio Tech- 
nical Committee for Aeronautics) : 

(a) Executive Committee; 

(b) SC-56, Implementation of VHF 
Utilization and Communication 
requirements ; 

(c) SC-63, Helicopter Air Nav., 
Communication and_ Traffic 
Control Study; 
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(d) SC-64, Radar Safety Beacx 
Study; 

(e) SC-70, Altimetry Study Cc 
mittee; 

(f) SC-74, Airborne Proximity In: :- 
cation for Collision Warn 
Study; 

16. Air Coordinating Committe 

Subcommittee activities: 

(a) Air Traffic Control and Na 
gation Panel; 

(b) Air Space Rules, Rules of + 
Air and Air Traffic Control; 

(c) Aerodrome, Air Routes 
Ground Aids; 

(d) Search and Rescue; 

(e) Operations; 

17. Aircraft Exterior Lighting Cc 

mittee ; 

18. Emergency Evacuation Stuy 
Committee; 

19. In-Flight Fire Hazards Stuy 
Committee ; 

20. Airport Fire Study Committee; 

21. Airport Noise Abatement; 

22. Physical Standards Study Com- 
mittee; 

23. Airborne Radar Study Commit- 
ees 

24. ICAO (International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization) Meetings; 

25. IFALPA Meetings. 

Yes, ALPA’s air safety activities have 
come a long way indeed since that time 
in 1932, when air line pilots and the 
ALPA weren’t entirely sure where they 
were going and were still a profession 
without a name in an industry that 
was just beginning. 
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Active 

Military Service— 
Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Bankson, Paul H.—TWA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bonham, Carlos W.—HAL 
Bowen, W. S —EAL 
Campbell, Milo—TWA 
Carmichael, G. F.—TWA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Cherry, Redford A.—UAL 
Connelly, L. J—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 

Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 

Durlin, R. C.—UAL 

Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 

Fisher, Wm. A.—Colonial 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gladstone, John T.—UAL 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W.—BNF 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hurren, Aubrey S.—WAL 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 

Keith, W. E.—AA 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Lafferty, Robt. —C&S 
Lerette, Albert J., Jr.—FAL 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Arthur—Braniff 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Murphy, Leigh—UAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Nuckols, S. S.—AA 
Parker, Alton N.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 

Schier, Tip—Delta 
Schoensee, Wm. D.—Central 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Sparboe, J. H—NWA 
Taylor, Charles M.—BAL 
Thompson, J. J.—TWA 
Treweek, J. M.—AA 
Walsh, Raymond—AOA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Wolfe J. E., Jr.—NAL 
Wolfendale, Chas. W.—PAA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Alcock, G. A.—PAA 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Appleby, J. R.—UAL 
Aronson, Oliver G.—AA 
Bamberger, T. L—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, H. C.—AA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bass, Wm. E.—D-C&S 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Baxter, Paul B.—PAA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A-—PNG 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Boggs, Wm. B.—D-C&S 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
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Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—BNF 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broughton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Carter, Harold L.—Robinson 
Cavanagh, Charles—NEA 
Cawley, Milton R.—WAL 
Chamberlain, C. B—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Childress, R. K.—TWA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clark, R. E.—WAL 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 
Cole, D. C.—UAL 
Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooke, Clinton C.—UAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Air- 
ways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Crawford, F. J—PAA 
Creason, Jr., J. J—TWA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Crew, Carl D.—LAA 
Crockett, Wm. B., Jr.—U.S. 
Crowther, Robert E.—WAL 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. Hi—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, Leland D—NWA 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 
De Blauw, John, Jr.—LAA 
DeCesare, Frank—PNG 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dowd, J. H.—Pioneer 
Dozier, H. M.—UAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 
Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fletcher, David B.—TWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A—PAA 
Foster, W. G.—NAL 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gahan, Myles—AA 
Galt, J. R—NWA 


FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Gander, E. J—NWA 
Gardner, G. W.—PNG 
Gates, Wm. G.—AA 
Gay, R. A—AA 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 
Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Gin, Warren N.—FTL 
Glendon, R. J.—RAL 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. 1.—Delta 
Graham, J. H.—MCA 
Greber, Charles E —FTL 
Griesbach, G. G.—UAL 
Grossarth, Alberi—PAA 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hall, L. H.—UAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hammitt, Haldon J.—TWA 
Hammond, Robert G.—BNF 
Harker, Ralph K.—Trans- 
Texas 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 
Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Hartunian, Leon—CAP 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hawkins, Wm. M.—PAA 
Havlena, G.—PAA 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Hedden, Marion W.—UAL 
Hendrick, Jr., A. G.—PAA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Huff, J. A—NWA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 
Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jacobson, Robert C.—WAL 
Jakle, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continen- 
tal 
Jamieson, W. L.—EAL 
Jewett, George A.—UAL 
Johnson, D. M.—PAA 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kaufman, R. A.—AA 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—FAL 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, D. J.—NWA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Kocher, J. D.—UAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuhn, K. H.—NWA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lampman, L. G.—NWA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Lind, Robert C.—NWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Llewellyn, Frank A.—Robin- 
son 


Loeffler, E. J—WAL 
Lohr, G. A.—RAL 
Lucas, Hal—Wyoming Air 
ervice 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, Wm.—PAA 
McBrien, T. F.—EAL 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McCracken, H. Wayne—AA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKiernan, P. S—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J—AA 
McMickle, Harold—PNG 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Nash, George J.—ASA 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. J.—NEA 
Noyes, D. L.—AA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O'Brien, W. E.—PCA 
O'Connor, John—TWA 
O'Connor, Robt. —CAP 
Odell. N. T.—AA 
Olson. K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Peck, R. Z.—NAL 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 
Penn, Lewis A—PAA 
Perry, J. A-—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Pfaffinger, John J —NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickering, Wm. A.—BNF 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Pope, Francis—TWA 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Powell, John T.—PAA 
Proebstie, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—PNG 
Quinn, J. W.—TWA 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Ray, George —EAL 
Reid, Thomas J.—AA 
Render, R. F.—NWA 
Repack, % T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Rickman, L. M.—NWA 


—EAL 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 


Rossow, S. R.—UAL 
Rousch, Cc. W.—NWA 
Ryan, C. W.—NWA 
St. Clair, Carney E.—NAL 


Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Salisbury, R. D.—UAL 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E —-UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schanken, W. J.—AA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach. M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—PNG 
Shelton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—BNF 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Spong, I. R.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Springer, Ernest—NAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stentz, J. W.—AA 
Stewart, James P., Jr. 
—D-C&S 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A.—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, N. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—PNG 
Swallow, E. K.—UAL 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Thompson, N. W.—NWA 
Tobin, A. R.—BNF 
Toler, P. K.—MCA 
Tower, H. G.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—PNG 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Volk, Douglas P.—D-C&S 
Wacha, Floyd F.—ASA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A-—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Webb, Vernie—UAL 
Webb, Walton B.—TWA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
White, D. A.—UAL 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilde, Wm. B.—BNF 
Williams, B. R.—Ozark 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Woederhoff, Jack L.—US 
Wolf, J. F.—WAE 


Wolfe, Verne F.—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S.—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 
Allen, Wm. C.—AA 
Andrews, Clyde M.—NAL 
Bedell, Chas. W.—PAA 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Boswell, Robt. S—EAL 
Bower, Ralph S —MOH 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Briggs, Edwin—CAP 
Brundage, James—PAA 
Brown, Leland Ce—UAL 
Caperton, Arthur L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Cherry, R. A., Jr.—UAL 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Christman, Ronald—NWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Crosson, Joseph—PAA 
Currier, C. L—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Dwyer, R. H.—NEA 
Edwards, Walter-—NWA 
Engeset, E. C.—WCA 
Ensberg, C. E.—WAL 
Eubanks, C. H.—TWA 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Flinn, Elroy J.—PAA 
Fogleman, A. V.—CAP 
Freng, Ragnar—UAL 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Garman, Harry J.—AA 
Gorman, E. T.—EAL 
Griffin, L. B.—PNG 
Hamilton, James T.—PNG 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hayden, John—UAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Helm, Rudolph—NWA 
Holladay, Howard—EAL 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Jenkins, J. G.—AA 
Johannpeter, J. W.—AA 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Jones, Ray S.—AA 
Keadle, F. E.—Varney 
Kite, Don N.—AA 
_— Gordon T.—Continen- 
ta 
Lee, Thomas J.—AA 
Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Magli, W. C.—AA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
Mesker, D. J.—TWA 
Metcalfe, Chas.—WAL 
McConaughey, 1. M.—AA 
McMasters, T. G.—CAP 
Mundello, D. B.—PAA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Pippinger, D. W.—PAA 
Plew, W. ey 
Pricer, J. S—AA 
Reynolds, ‘7. C.—AA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Shepard, E. Wo PAA 
Singleton, J. L.—Southern 
Spires, Scott-—BNF 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Strait, Robert—TWA 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Tuntland, P. E.—WAL 
Vergie, F. W.—UAL 
Vine, Warren—AA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Waidner, Claude F.—EAL 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Weston, Paul-—PAA 
Whitman, M. M.—D-C&S 
Williams, Lee—PAA 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 
Wyatt, R. L.—EAL 
Wynne, H. F.—WAL 


ALPA Employees 


Behncke, D. L.—UAL 
Camden, Sterlino—EAL 
Munch, F. 0.—Hars. 
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lines makes it possible for us to 


Compare these rates: 





PLAN OF INSURANCE 
Whole Life (Budget Balancer Plan) 
Special Protection Term to 65 


Retirement Income enn & “ 
20 Payment Life 

















